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inet 7 & COM M E NT = widely extravagant, because no one can estimate 


what the output will be or how mitich it will cost. 
The only truthful item in the notice was that the 
factory is in Tabriz and the Germans up to the 


time of the war were interested in its develop- 
ment. 





HE New York Sun-Herald last month had a 
most astonishing story of the purchase by 
Cardinal & Hanford, a British rug firm, of “the 
world’s largest carpet works in Tab- 
No Such riz, Persia, for $2,500,000, outbid- 
“Animal.” ding American and other offers.” 
The story goes on to state that the 
factory was formerly owned by the Germans, 
who spent $1,500,000 in its development, and the 
new British owners propose to employ 24,000 
men, and two years’ output is already sold—all 
of which is absurd. 

In the first place, the factory at Tabriz is a 
mud and brick structure, one story high, contain- 
ing primitive looms. It would be impossible to 
employ 24,000 men, because labor in Persia is 
like labor elsewhere, demanding all kinds of 
prices, prohibitive for carpet weavers, and as for 
selling the output two years ahead, that is also 


¢¢— AYOUT” is one of the most important 
problems of dry-goods stores to-day. No 
greater selling medium exists than the mute ap- 
peal of goods properly displayed. 
Dollars in Dry-goods stores in small towns 
“Layout.” are often handicapped by the lack of 
expert talent to dress their windows 
and supervise the “layout” of their departments. 
This problem has become a science, the tech- 
nique of which cannot be handled in a haphazard 
way. It must be treated as a profession. It is 
thought that great benefit might be derived if it 
were possible to have specially trained men go the 
rounds of small-town stores on regular schedule, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. making frecuent calls, to act as practical advisers 
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in keeping windows and departments up to the 
standard. These men should be “layout” profes- 
sionals. This would give the trade a means of 
assuring for itself a more generally favorable 
presentation of its merchandise at all times. 

The eye of the public is a factor which the 
big buyer-managers are continually endeavoring 
to attract, for much of the success of a depart- 
ment store depends upon the charm of its “‘lay- 
out.” 

The old adage abcut the fatality of “hiding 
your light under a bushel” is particularly appro- 
priate in this connection, as a large percentage of 
sales can be traced to the manner in which atten- 
tion has been called to the merchandise. 


¢¢ATO SINGLE schedule of hours is equally 
adaptable for all industries from the 
standpoint of production,” concludes the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in a report on the hours-of-work 
problem in five major industries, 
cotton, wool, silk, shoe and metal 
manufacturing. “The evidence is overwhelming 
that maximum efficiency cannot be obtained in all 
industries with any single specific work-day.” 


Concerning 
“Hours.” 











The machine shown in the illustration is the actual 
narrow machine upon which the initial samples of the 


new lace on opposite page were made. The patented 


apparatus is not shown. 





In the Northern cotton industry reductions 
to less than 56 hours per week involved a loss in 
output in more than 90 per cent. of the establish- 
ments, and in a majority of cases this loss was 
approximately proportional to the reduction in 
time. 

In the silk industry a considerable propor- 
tion of the mills reported that output was main- 
tained after shortening schedules to less than 54 
hours per week, and in a number of cases, indeed, 
to 50 hours per week. 

Analysis of the evidence.submitted by metal 
manufacturing establishments indicated that, 
while a universal reduction to a 50-hour week 
would involve loss in production, nevertheless, 
a 50-hour week could be rather generally intro- 
duced without seriously curtailing output. Ina 
number of establishments production was re- 
ported as maintained with a 48-hour schedule, 
but it appeared that a general reduction to a 48- 
hour week in the metal manufacturing industries 
would result in a decided loss in output. 

The evidence did not indicate the mere size 
of an establishment was an important factor 
bearing on the efficiency secured under a given 
schedule. 

Within a given industry the special charac- 
ter of the goods manufactured apparently did not 
have a controlling influence on production, with 
the exception of those products the manufacture 
of which is largely dominated by machinery. In 
respect to finished goods in each industry, it ap- 
pears that mills maintaining production and mills 
reporting a decrease, when hours were reduced, 
covered a considerable variety, and mills manu- 
facturing practically the same line of product 
were found in each group. Changes in the char- 
acter of the product in an individual establish- 
ment, however, often rendered production data 
for two or more periods not fairly comparable. 

Differences in management efficiency neces- 
sarily have an important bearing on results of 
reductions in hours, and the report states that 
these differences account in part for the dissimi- 
larity of results accompanying reductions in work 
schedules as between different establishments. 

The five investigations revealed no clearly 
established relationship between changes in 
wages and the rate of production, though there 
was some evidence that bonus paying tended to 
increase hourly efficiency. 

The evidence clearly indicates that the piece- 
rate system is more conducive to efficiency than 
the day-rate system. 
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A NEW KIND OF MACHINE-MADE LACE 


HE trade has had in the past some excellent 

reproduction cluny laces made by machine, 
but now comes a new method which, according 
to our English correspondent, who is an expert 
lace man, is far superior to the old methods, sur- 
passing the circular machine system for its de- 
sign possibilities and its productive capacity. 

From the samples we have before us, we 
are not so sure that it is a better imitation of 
hand-work, but it is claimed that the machine 
permits of a greater speed and a wider capacity 
for design treatments and a larger production. 
It comes from the lace-making district along 
Eaton, Devonshire, England, and the inventor 
claims that the basic movement is not a twisting 
but a plaiting. 

The movements are controlled by two sets of 
jacquards, one controlling the warp threads, the 
other the bobbin threads. By these means a most 
realistic real-lace effect is produced and, what is 
of considerable importance, there is no breakage 
of threads. For the purpose of making samples 
the inventor attached his apparatus to a narrow 
lace-machine, 100 inches wide, and so produced 
his initial samples. By this invention, instead of 
the lace being produced singly, or in duplicate, as 
in the small circular machines, the whole of the 
width of the machine is utilized, and, if laces or 
insertions are required, the full width may be 
split up to produce many breadths side by side. 
For instance, if two-inch wide breadths are 
wanted, the machine will produce fifty of these 
simultaneously, or twenty-five breadths four 
inches wide, or twelve breadths eight and one- 
half inches wide, or it will produce dress or all- 
over net 100 inches wide. The new invention is 
specially fitted for the production of Bohemian 
guipures, clunys and similar styles, and should 
be welcomed in the American lace-manufacturing 
world. 

The machine employed is by no means lim- 
ited to narrow widths; it can be applied with 
equal facility to laces of 150 inches or 200 inches. 
The inventor favors the narrower machine, espe- 
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cially in a locality where female labor is readily 
obtainable, as these are much lighter to operate 
than the wider machines. The writer would be 
glad to give further information to any Ameri- 
can firm interested, and samples may be seen at 
the office of THE UPIHOLSTERER. 





This illustration is not a hand-made cluny, but is made 
by the newly invented machine process. We show three 
patterns reduced one-third each, being thus much finer 


than the originals. A cut of the machine upon which 
this lace was made is shown on the opposite page. 


























Typical Japanese side walls, composed of sliding screens. See text on the opposite page. 








THE 


of a New and 


HE tendency of textile de- 

sign to-day is distinctly 
revolutionary. 

In every sort of fabric, but 
especially in cretonnes, we find 
an expression of color and 
form unrelated to any of the periods. 

This indicates a disposition to get away 
from the conventional historic treatments and 
leaves a wide opening for somebody to cultivate 
the development of the Chinese and Japanese 
types, which offer a rich fund of spirit and color. 

The possibilities of this Far-Eastern school 
are demonstrated in the adaptations of the late 
Louis XV and Georgian periods, and there is no 
reason why this same Eastern decorative atmos- 
phere should not 
be interpreted 
through the me- 
dium of any other 
period. 

We illustrate 
in this number two 
views of the Sum- 
mer home of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., 





POSSiBiLitiss 
JAPANESE DECORATION 


Japanese Architecture Not Essential—Exquisite In- 
teriors of Burton Holmes and John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
Residences Point the Way to Decorative Treatments 
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Distinctive Type. 

the Yamanaka showrooms there 
is a dignity and charm incon- 
ceivable to a student of the con- 
ventional Japanese home. 

The idea seems to prevail 
that although we can introduce 
Chinese art into French rooms or English rooms, 
Japanese art belongs primarily to Japanese archi- 
tecture. It is a fallacious theory. 

In every historic period there was an un- 
conscious absorption of thought; Italian art was 
transplanted to the French home; French art 
was transplanted to the English home; the 
arts of India and China were transferred to 
England; and at no time has it seemed neces- 
to consider exterior architecture in the 
treatmentofa 
room. The possi- 
bilities of interior 
furnishingsand de- 
signs by periods 
have been covered 
by thousands of 
books, exhausting 
the possibilities of 





sary 





at Seal Harbor, 

Me., partly furnished by Yamanaka & Co. They 
show the distinctively Japanese atmosphere per- 
meating the environment of a practical room 
which might otherwise have been carried out in 
the late Jacobean. Neither of these views are 
strictly Japanese, but they furnish a medium of 
combining practicability with estheticism quite as 
successfully as that achieved by France under 
Mazarin, or England under George II. 

There is a vast wealth of material furnished 
through Soy Kee & Co. in Chinese art, and by 
Yamanaka & Co. in Japanese art. 

Dr. Takamine, in his house on Riverside 
Drive, combines very cleverly the practical with 
the beautiful; some of the rooms in the Nippon 
Club could give inspiration to any decorator, and 
it is interesting to note that in the furnishing of 
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French art, Eng- 
lish art, Flemish 
and Italian art. Thousands of books have edu- 
cated the public to an appreciation of all periods, 
but the Far East has no literature and we know 
little or nothing of the broad treatments. If we 
think of Japanese art, we think of little pagodas 
or fans or parasols or detached motifs, and only 
in a study of such rooms as these Rockefeller 
rooms, or of the exquisite interiors of the Burton 
Holmes residence, do we realize how fertile a 
field the subject offers. 





NNOUNCEMENT is now made of another 

huge hotel development for New York—a 
2,000-room addition to the present Hotel Commo- 
dore, which will then have a rooming capacity of 
4,000; also a new hotel on the site of the Murray 
Hill Hotel, with 3,000 rooms. 








ASSOCIATIONS PROPOSE SATURDAY 
CLOSING. 
— Upholstery Association of America is 
taking the initiative in the following resolu- 
tion in asking the wholesale upholstery trade to 
consider the desirability of closing wholesale 
warerooms all day Saturday throughout July and 
August: 
Whereas most of the New York department stores 
make it a practice to close their establishments all day 
Saturday during July and August, and 


Whereas most of the wholesale houses in the silk 
_ cotton industry are following a similar practice, 
an 

Whereas the amount of business occurring Satur- 
day morning during the heated period is not of great 
proportions, and 

Whereas the benefits to employees and principals 
of a complete two days’ cessation of work during the 
heated period would be of unquestionable benefit to all 
concerned, 

Be it resolved that the Upholstery Association of 
America, Inc., in co-operation with the Carpet Associa- 
tion of America, suggest to their two respective trades 
the advisability of closing wholesale offices and ware- 
rooms all day Saturday during the Summer months of 
July and August, and 

Be it further resolved that the said associations 
lend every effort by canvass and by correspondence to 
make said Saturday closing a universal practice through- 
out the district, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be mailed with a return postal-card to all firms 
engaged in selling at wholesale the product of these 
industries whose places of business are situated in the 
metropolitan district. 

Resolution adopted and authorized by the board 
of governors, July 7, 1920. 


It is pointed out that the out-of-town buyers 
invariably leave for home Friday night, or, if 
staying in town over Saturday, plan to spend the 
week-end outside the city, and it is claimed that 
the loss or inconvenience to business will be more 
than offset by the advantages accruing from the 
extra half day’s rest during the heated period. 

A number of wholesale houses have already 
planned to close in part. Alex. Jamieson & Co. 
are closing Saturday all day throuch July and 
August, and it would seem as if it would take but 
very little effort to make the movement general. 

Among the retail firms who have adopted 
complete Saturday closing throughout July and 
August are the following: 

Lord & Taylor, Batterman’s, James A. 
Hearn & Son, D. Price & Co., R. H. Macy & Co., 
Abraham & Straus, Fredk. Loeser & Co., A. I. 
Namm & Son, Stern Bros., J. S. Bailey Co., 
Rothenberg & Co., Saks & Co., Bloomingdale 
Bros., Gimbel Bros., Vantine’s, Worth’s, Cam- 
meyer’s, Stewart & Co., Best & Co., Newman’s, 
Gidding’s, Oppenheim Collins & Co., Franklin 
Simon & Co., James McCreery & Co., Bonwit, 


Teller & Co., John Wanamaker, B. Altman & Co., 
H. C. F. Koch & Co. 

The Carpet Association of America, at the 
meeting of the board of directors on July 12, 
unanimously concurred in the movement started 
by the Upholstery Association, and although 
there are but a comparative few of the carpet 
wholesale industry who keep open on Saturday, 
the Carpet Association will endeavor to bring 
about a general endorseemnt of the project. 





NEW HEAD OF BERKEY & GAY. 

HE recent special meeting of the officers and 

directors of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
resulted in the election of George C. Witworth, 
the senior director and twenty years treasurer of 
the company, as president in place of William H. 
Gay, deceased. 

Mr. Whitworth is not a newcomer to the 
furniture trade. He is the last survivor of the 
original board of directors of the firm, which in- 
cluded George W. Gay, Julius Berkey and John 
A. Covode. 

At the death of George W. Gay, the father 
of William H. Gay, in 1899, Mr. Whitworth took 
the position of treasurer. Formerly he was presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and at present is the presi- 
dent of the National Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association for the sixth term. 

Mrs. William H. Gay was chosen to take 
her husband’s place on the board of directors, 
and William Wallace takes Mr. Whitworth’s 
place as treasurer. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made by the Paine 
Furniture Co., under date of June 15, that 
Henry B. Watson, George H. Hutchinson, Ed- 
win N. Ray and Stuart G. Hall had been ad- 
mitted to the corporation. 


FT*HE Elmores Studio, Inc., capital $24,000, 
4 was registered at Albany recently to deal in 
antiques, embroideries, etc., by Edward N. El- 
more, Leon B. Ginsberg and Minnie H. Piercy, 
all of New York. 


EALERS throughout New England will re- 

gret that E. K. Hayden, who has represented 
Becker, Smith & Page in that vicinity for some 
time, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
July 1. His successor will be A. W. Gibson, who 
is well known to the wall-paper trade and has 
been on the Becker, Smith & Page sales staff for 
several years. 
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DINING-ROOM IN SUMMER HOME OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR. 


Japanese decorations, William and Mary furniture. See text on page 47. 


















































WALL-PAPERS ON VIEW AT THE COMMODORE 


Four patterns in the Janeway & Carpender line which combine delicacy of coloring with beauty of design. 























CHROMOTHERAPY—FAD OR FACT? 


RITERS in the popular magazines have for 

years past found a source of endless energy 
in the subject of color influence. We are told 
that red increases muscular development; blue 
produces melancholia, and yellow, hysteria. We 
are told of diseases that are treated by color, and 
many of us remember the “blue glass” fad that 
swept the country some years ago. 

There is no doubt that color has an influence 
upon us the same as music. We have sad music 
which brings tears to the eyes, and we have the 
other extreme, which starts the world dancing, 
but to what extent this influence can be brought 
to bear as a mental, moral or physical home in- 
fluence is a question that not only interests the 
decorators but the physicians at large. 

Hence the 1919 report on 
the Kemp Prossor Color 
method at the Maudsley Hos- 
pital, England, for the treat- 
ment of neurological disease 
is of vital value and brings 
the consideration of the sub- 
ject down to date. 

If there is some doubt of 
the direct physical influence 
of color, it is justified pos- 
sibly by the wild claims of the followers of 
chromopathy (covering the treatment of disease 
by the use of color) which prevailed some twenty 
years ago. 

We have before us a treatise by A. Osborne 
Eaves, London, 1900, giving the names of in- 
numerable physicians with instances of incredible 
cures of organic troubles secured through the use 
of colored lights. It is from this book and similar 
books that the popular writers for the magazine 
sections of our great dailies dig down for their 
sensational data. 

It tells of stomach troubles that are treated 
by the influence of blue through the drinking of 
ordinary water out of a blue glass. 

It tells of the treatment of baldness by sub- 
jecting the scalp to the rays of the sun passing 
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“Yellow. and blue, stimulating; 
purple and blue, soothing.” 


through blue glass. It refers to the treatment of 
smallpox by confining the patient in a red-colored 
room. It quotes Dr. Babbitt, a well-known phy- 
sician of his time, as curing consumption in a 
similar way. 

But all of these theories are of twenty years 
ago and we know of no reputable physician who 
believes in them to-day. 

On the other hand, the Kemp Prossor 
method applies only to the treatment of neuro- 
logical patients. Experiments conducted during 
the last year at the Maudsley Hospital, London, 
have led to the following official report, signed 
by the hospital committee, which is of vital in- 
terest to every decorator: 

“Following is a brief description of Ward 
No. 4 and serves to illustrate 
the whole scheme. The ward 
consists of three rooms. Room 
‘A’ is decorated with a ceil- 
ing of sky blue, with yellow 
walls (the so-called sunlight 
yellow) ;bed-covers and locker 
curtains are green. It has 
blue flower vases and screen 
covers. The whole scheme is 
intended to represent Spring, 
the yellow being said to be stimulating. 

““Room B’—the ceiling is blue, the walls 
yellow, the bed-covers and locker curtains are 
purple and the screen covers are blue. This also 
is intended to be stimulating. 

“Room C’—the ceiling is blue, the walls 
are colored—the upper part pink with yellow 
dado; a narrow green line divides these colors. 
It has blue bed and screen covers. 

“This color scheme is intended to assist con- 
centration. There are three chief side walls, one 
yellow and green, stimulating effect; the second, 
purple and blue, soothing effect ; the third, yellow 
and blue, stimulating effect. The corridor is 
yellow and green. 

“The colors are well chosen and the whole 
effect of the wards is bright and pleasing, if 








somewhat unrestful to the ordinary observer. 
With regard to the effect of this scheme of deco- 
ration on the patients, careful inquiry from the 
medical officers, sisters and patients has elicited 
the following facts: 

“1. There is less misbehavior in Ward No. 
4 than in any of the other wards. This fact is of 
importance and needs further trial and investi- 
gation as it appears to be a strong point in favor 
of the color scheme. It may be mere coincidence. 
It may be due to the influence on the men of a 
tactful and suitable charge sister. A measure of 
the value of the sister’s management in a neuro- 
logical ward is the presence or absence of military 
offences. Therefore, it is possible that the men 
have a pride in the ward as being a show-place 
and their conduct consequently improves. If this 
last factor is of importance, it would naturally 
disappear if the whole hospital were treated in 
the same way. These comments indicate a path 
for further investigation of the fact. 

“2. A patient sent to the hospital with ‘hys- 
teria’ was put into a purple side-room. In two 
days he became hopelessly depressed and was 
removed to Ward ‘A,’ where he recovered. 

“3. A patient with ‘neurasthenia’ was told 
that his headaches would be removed if he were 
living in the purple room, and he stated that this 
occurred. I will comment on this fact later. 

“4. Two patients were placed in Ward ‘A’ 
(yellow) and declared that they would go mad if 
they were left there. After two days this atti- 
tude of mind was changed to acquiescence with 
their surroundings. It is a common experience 
that we can become accustomed to any surround- 
ings and the mind has the capacity of dissociating 
from consciousness any conditions that are un- 
pleasant, and by that means protecting itself from 
disturbance. 

“5. A young officer who had been unable to 
sleep for many nights unless with the help of 
sedative drugs, while in France was placed in a 
room in which purple predominated. He slept 
soundly all night without any drug. This has 
been quoted as an example of the soothing effect 
of the purple room, but any medical officer who 
has dealt with neurological cases can quote 
dozens of similar instances where the patient 
gave the credit for his improvement to the fact 
that he was back in England and his anxiety re- 
moved, and where there was nothing in his sur- 
roundings that was peculiar. 

“6. The patients who occupied beds in the 


pink room (C) show a tendency to sit there 
rather than in the other rooms: 

“7. Medical officers who have had cases 
under treatment in this ward and in other wards 
simultaneously find that there is no difference in 
the results achieved. The patients do not get 
better more quickly in any one than in the other, 
and the proportion of cured cases is the same. 

“Taking all these facts into consideration, it 
doesn’t appear that the particular scheme of 
decoration here described has any more effect 
than would be achieved by any cheerful decora- 
tion chosen by an expert in the blending of colors. 
It is generally recognized that the effect of color 
in our surroundings is a personal one, and except 
in the widest sense, cannot be imposed upon us by 
another person successfully. It is obvious that 
an unfamiliar decorative scheme may be utilized 
as a means of producing a state of suggestibility 
in a patient and assist in the removal of symp- 
toms, as is instanced in a case mentioned under 
paragraph No. 3. This fact is capable of exten- 
sive use, but the result is not obtained by any 
virtue in the color chosen but by the suggestion 
which it is made to convey. 

“There can be no doubt that a happily deco- 
rated hospital must be a more cheerful place to 
live in than one that is decorated with the usual 
dull colors chosen for utility and economy, but 
it would be incorrect to state that the scheme of 
colors, which is the subject of this report, could 
in any sense replace the recognized psycho- 
therapeutic methods to be employed in the treat- 
ment of psychoneurosis.” 





WALL-PAPER TRAVELERS TO DINE. 

NE of the interesting features of the Exposi- 
tion Week in the wall-paper trade will be 
the big get-together and first annual meeting and 
dinner of the Commercial Travelers’ Association 
of the industry, to be held at the Advertising Club 
on July 22. During the past year they have been 
organizing and already have a promising mem- 
bership. The temporary officers of the associa- 
tion, elected July 16 of last year, are: President, 
Lewis C. Chase; vice-president, Kennedy Crum- 
rine; treasurer, John Vanderpool; secretary, 
Arthur Runk, New York; chairman, membership 
committee, Benjamin Meeker; chairman, consti- 
tution and by-laws, Edward Washburn. The 
meeting which will be held during Exposition 
Week will be for the purpose of permanent 
organization and the election of permanent 
officers. 
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“GOODS AT TOUR OWN PRICE’ 


HE newspapers, for the past two months, 

have been full of advertisements which fea- 
tured price reductions as an inducement to trade. 
Nowhere have we seen exactly the sentence 
which appears as the title for this article, and yet 
it takes but a slight analysis to confirm the 
thought that the recent furore of sales is merely 
an attempt to meet the customer’s ideas of price. 

As these words are written a certain clothing 
sale in New York City has just come to an end. 
During the first days of the sale there were long 
lines of men waiting at the entrance for admis- 
sion, but at the other end of the building were 
exits, where one had 
only to watch for a 
few minutes to deter- 
mine that the large 
proportion of those 
who had passed 
through the sale had 
not made _ purchases. 
Few carried bundles, 
and as it was a cash- 
and-carry sale, an esti- 
mate of the amount 
of business being done 
could readily be 
formed. Inside of two 
weeks even the exits 
stood wide open for the convenience of the public 
who wished to enter from that side, and the 
crowds had dwindled to an occasional individual 
going in or coming out. There was no evidence of 
general purchasing, notwithstanding the very 
definite interest that the pre-sale advertising had 
created. The reason is not difficult to find. 

The goods offered for sale were not the 
kind of goods, or the price was not the price 
that the would-be customer wanted. 

Whenever the sale of an article occurs, it is 
the customer and not the seller who fixes the 
price, because until the purchaser agrees to the 
price no sale is made. This is the theory on 
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“It is the customer and not the 
seller who fixes the price, be- 
cause until the purchaser agrees to 
the price, no sale is made.” 


which many people have based their determina- 
tion to postpone the purchase of all but absolute 
necessities until the price goes down. 

It is a logical theory, for experience has 
shown that if the first price does not sell mer- 
chandise in the desired volume, the seller will 
eventually change the price. It is true the seller 
may by persuasion, oral or printed, induce a re- 
luctant customer to purchase. He can empha- 
size the points of merit his goods possess, their 
style, color, durability, and all other elements 
which may add to their desirability from a cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint, but these are all considera- 
tions which concern 
the fairness of the 
price asked, and in the 
last analysis the pay- 
ment of the price is the 
thing that definitely 
confirms the sale. 

“Window shoppers” 
buy, mentally, millions 
of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise every day, 
but mental purchases 
add not one whit of 
profit to the coffers of 
—> ‘the merchant. Price- 

reduction advertising 
is intended to stimulate sales. It is a “lead” on 
the part of a merchant to tempt the non-pur- 
chaser, a challenge to consider the desirability 
of the merchandise from a new price angle, and 
whether the reduction represented is real or fic- 
titious, permanent or temporary, the only pur- 
pose the advertiser has in mind is to create an 
outlet for the goods at a price the customer may 
be persuaded to pay. 

The psychology of a price reduction is a 
peculiar one. There is no denying the appeal of 
a saving in cash, and the power of this appeal is 
utilized to the fullest extent in various and devi- 
ous ways. There is the ticket on the goods 












which carries the old price marked out and a re- 
duced price marked in; there is the window card 
that says, “Former price —, reduced to —.” Over 
the counter there is the “Special,” and there is the 
salesman’s special quotation “‘As a favor to a 
friend.” Sometimes these expressions are bona 
fide and true; frequently, however, they are 
known to be fictitious, and it would seem from 
recent experiences that that long-suffering, much- 
exploited, over-deceived element, the public, is 
becoming less and less gullible. 

The question that is disturbing a good many 
business men to-day is the question of restocking 
from a market not overly prolific and under con- 
ditions which do not encourage the bargain 
hunter. 

Merchandise executives have clamped the 
brakes on buying. 

In some lines they have even forced cancella- 
tions, apparently with the idea that conditions 
are ripe for a break in production prices, and 
expecting to buy in the near future at their own 
prices. Perhaps they will, but as we view the 
fact there has been no increase in production to 
overtake an increased demand, and no material 
reduction of basic commodity costs, but rather a 
tendency to still greater increase. 

When the brakes on buying are released 
what will be the situation with regard to sup- 
plies? The majority of the signs of the times 
seem to indicate that the selling price of the pro- 
ducer will have to be the buying price of the 
merchant. Another condition of forced buying 
is not inconceivable, and if that occurs the seller 


will surely maintain his “up-stage” attitude on 
prices. 





NEW WINDOW TREATMENTS AT 
GIMBEL’S. 

LACE window-shade, made of allover filet 

lace, is an interesting display at Gimbel’s 
New York store. This form of shade has been 
in use extensively throughout the West and 
Middle West, but for some reason or other has 
not been greatly pushed in the East, although it 
is an attractive and convenient way of curtaining 
a window. Above the exhibit of this lace win- 
dow-shade is a new valance made out of hand- 
painted parchment. This idea has not been 
developed commercially as yet, and Gimbel’s are 
the only people showing it. The parchment lends 
itself to all sorts of designs and decorative treat- 
ments and should be available for use for either 
large or small windows. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUES. 
UROPEAN dealers in antiques are not seek- 
ing orders for export, and, in fact, the 
majority will sell goods only on the basis of cost 
at the time of shipment. These and other after- 
the-war conditions are chief among the many 
annoyances that confront American buyers 
throughout Europe, according to Eugene Or- 
senigo, of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., of New York, 
who returned on June 13 from a three months’ 
buying trip abroad. 

Mr. Orsenigo went to Europe in quest of 
antiques and his trip took him through France, 
Italy and England, his itinerary including Paris, 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, Turin and Paris again while 
en route to London and nearby English antique 
centers. Antiques are scarce, and the prices high, 
but, in the face of these adverse market condi- 
tions and further to the recent drastic French 
government order increasing tariff export rates 
and in many instances prohibiting the export of 
antiques entirely, Mr. Orsenigo reported a very 
successful trip. His purchases included French 
needlework, settees, chairs, commodes, Flemish 
tapestries, Italian velvets, brocades, tables, terra 
cottas and majolica ware, while his English ac- 
quisitions were made up of needlework, settees, 
chairs, dressers, tables, mirrors and a quantity of 
smaller articles. For the most part his purchases 
were representative of the Italian Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Century schools, the French Louis 
XIII and Louis XIV periods, and of the English 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century designs. He 
also purchased representative modern tapestries, 
velvets, brocades, and some furniture. 

In the three countries he visited Mr. Or- 
senigo encountered unsettled industrial condi- 
tions, poor transportation, and little effort on the 
part of hotels to cater to the comfort of travelers. 
Hotel rates, he said, were very high, and the fare 
far below normal. He estimated that from four 
to five years would be required for Europe to 
recover from the effects of the war. 

The firm now have resident buyers in Lon- 
don, Paris, Florence and Milan. 


C. CARTER & SON are showing an attrac- 

* tive creation in hand-made scrim curtains 

that combine domestic lace insertion with a va- 

riety of French motif designs. An interesting 

feature of the line is the variety of patterns and 

the skill with which the motifs are made to lend 
themselves to the domestic laces. 
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Filing cabinets for filing ledger cards in the stock- 
keeping system employed by Cheney Bros. 


KEEPING STOCK BY CARDS. 


HENEY BROS. have inaugurated a thor- 
oughly efficient stock system that does away 
with the old-time books and inaccuracies of carry- 
ing a record on the tickets. It is a card ledger 
system, each card being 8 x 10 inches. 

Every pattern that they produce is given a 
card, and upon this card is opened what is prac- 
tically a ledger account. 

On a ruled space beneath is arranged the 
amount of goods on order, W. O. (when or- 
dered) ; beneath this, when due. Other spaces 
are for the names of customers with record of 
not only the amount ordered by them, but the 
amount delivered. The amount in stock is al- 
ways extended-so that the salesman can tell at a 
glance the conditions surrounding that particular 
pattern. 

If a customer asks to have an amount re- 
served, the card provides for this information. 
If for any reason goods are returned, the card 
shows it. 

The system is very interesting, because prior 
to its installation Cheney Bros. always had to 
refer to four different record books in order to 
be sure of their stock information; namely, a 
book showing the stock on hand in detail, a book 
showing total stock in each color, a book showing 
goods that were sold and to be filled from goods 
in course of manufacture, also another book 
showing the goods actually in process at their 
mill. 

By the new card system, all this information 
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is shown at once, and with no loss of time, in a 
filing cabinet, which we illustrate. Each card is 
a complete record of everything relating to a 
pattern. 


EWS comes from Honolulu that Jack Drew, 

formerly manager of the interior decorating 
department of Hopp & Co., has resigned. Mr. 
Drew’s plans for the future are unsettled, but it 
is probable that he will enter the decorating busi- 
ness for himself. Recently his plans and designs 
were accepted for a prominent residence in the 
fashionable Nuuanu Valley. 


HE American Fair Trade League is doing 

some excellent work. There are some cases 
of misrepresentation in trade that are handled by 
the Federal Trade Commission, but the American 
Fair Trade League is particularly active on “sub- 
stitutions,” and in a recent report they show the 
manner in which they protected the interests of 
Berkey & Gay, who had suffered by the methods 
of a certain dealer who had sold unauthenticated 
furniture as of Berkey & Gay manufacture. It is 
this sort of thing that the American Fair Trade 
League follows up. 





A stock-record ledger card, showing the method of 
checking sales. 
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GLOSSARY OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request 
of the New York School of Applied Textile Art. We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 
Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 


Offered Under Different Trade Names. 


Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types 


in Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


LEATHER SuBSTITUTE (Artificial Leather) 
—A material composed of a compound spread 
on a stout cotton backing, which prior to harden- 
ing is treated under pressure so as to give it the 
graining of natural leather. The quality of the 
material is dependent upon the thickness of the 
fabric foundation over which the coating has 
been applied. 

LAMBELLE—A light-weight damask texture 
having fine mercerized warp threads and slightly 
coarser weft threads of a contrasting color. The 
pattern is formed by bringing the weft threads 
to the surface under jacquard manipulation, the 
ground being entirely composed of warp threads 
in satin-damask effect. 





Lampas—A light-weight silk texture show- 
ing a rep-like ground in which appears a raised 
pattern composed partly of the warp and partly 
of the silk weft. Where the warp forms the fig- 
ure it has a raised satin-like appearance, while 
the figures formed by the weft have the appear- 
ance of hand embroidery. 

Mapras—A light-weight fabric with twisted 
double-warp threads and alternating fine and 
coarse weft threads. The pattern is formed by 
allowing the coarse weft threads to float while the 
fine weft threads interweave with the warp at 
regular intervals throughout the entire fabric, 
forming a coarse square-mesh net. The floating 
coarse weft threads are afterwards sheared away 

















Madras. 














Moiré. 


so as to leave the raw ends on the surface of the 
fabric. 

Monair—A light-weight challis composed 
of mohair fibers is frequently called mohair. It 
is both printed and plain. 

Monair—A wool-like fiber, derived from 
the fleece of the Angora goat. It is used for 
many upholstery fabrics, particularly plush, 
which see. 

Morre—A rep which has had imparted to it 
a moiré or watered-silk appearance by passing 
through beaters or through rollers which flatten 
the rep in irregular wavy lines. The term applies 
as a name to a fabric showing a watered effect 
but carrying no pattern, and as a description to 
the appearance of other fabrics, which show the 
watered effect in conjunction with stripes or fig- 
ures which form the pattern, as in the case of 
Kent silk. 

Momiz CLotH—A light-weight reversible 
texture showing an indefinite figure in mottled 
effect caused by bringing a double set of warp 











Organdy. 


Momie. 


threads to the surface front and back simul- 
taneously. The raised figures are interspersed 
with rep-like spaces and the figure is exactly the 
same on each side of the fabric, not alternat- 
ing front and back as is the case with an 
armure. 

Mogvuette—A short-pile closely woven wool 
plush, literally a very fine pile carpet used for 
furniture covering and principally made in Ori- 
ental colors. F 

MusLin—A plain cotton fabric of light 
weight, sometimes having extra threads intro- 
duced in spots or figures at fixed intervals, and 
called figured, spot, or coin spot muslin; usually 
stiffened in the finishing. 

OrGANDY—A light-weight fabric of muslin 
construction, but made of finer threads. It is 
very difficult to distinguish as to which should 
be called muslin or which should be called or- 
gandy or lawn, but the rule is to call the coarser 
fabrics muslin, the finer, organdy or lawn. 

(To be continued.) 








Muslin (spot). 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Earl Pierce, formerly with the decorative 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Co., San Francisco, is now with the John Breu- 
ner Co. 

William Neilsen, for several years with 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, and more re- 
cently with the John Breuner Co., Oakland, is 
now connected with the drapery department of 
the Seaside Store, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Walter S. Rintoul, who has been assisting 
Norman A. Arter, the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of E. C. Carter & Son, has joined the selling 
staff of W. F. Cody, San Francisco. 

S. Harris & Co., who handle lace curtains 
and draperies, have removed from 794 to 718 
Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Harry B. Bornson, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, is now with Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

A. B. Kinnersley, formerly with Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Ore., has resigned to engage in 
the soap business. 

The Art Rattan Works has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$50,000, with directors as follows: C. E. Ferreira, 
Antone Gomez and F. G. Calistro. 

B. Hart Bros., wholesale dealers in silks, 
have purchased a building on Battery Street, near 
Pine, San Francisco. 

The week of August 9-14 has been set as 
the date for the next semi-annual furniture mar- 
ket week at San Francisco. The last market 
week, held in February, attracted about five hun- 
dred buyers, and home furnishings valued at 
$1,000,000 were sold. 

William Sloane, of New York, president of 
W. & J. Sloane, was a visitor at San Francisco 
during the past month and was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon tendered at the Palace Hotel by the 
Western department of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
Sloane served as national chairman of the Y. M. 
C. A. War Work Council during the war. 

Bauer Bros., San Francisco, will be called 
upon shortly to vacate their premises on Sansome 
Street, and have made arrangements to move to 
First and Mission streets, where a building is in 
course of construction. This structure will be 
shared with Clayburg Bros. and the Lazare- 
Klein Co. 

The Spiegelman Furniture Mfg. Co., Inc., 
has been organized at San Francisco to take over 
the upholstered furniture line of the Continental 
Furniture Mfg. Co. The officers are: M. Spiegel- 





man, president; J. Spiegelman, vice-president; 
Louis S. Spiegelman, secretary, and Joseph Gold- 
berg, treasurer. J. C. Cross is the representative 
of the new firm in southern California. 

A. C. Parke, formerly with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, has opened a custom upholstery 
shop at Long Beach, Calif. 

During the month of June a fine home in St. 
Francis Wood, San Francisco, was thrown open 
to the public for the inspection of the many elec- 
trical conveniences with which it is fitted. The 
furnishings and interior decorations came in for 
much favorable attention, these being the work 
of L. Kreiss & Sons. 

Courses in salesmanship in the San Fran- 
cisco high schools have been established by the 
board of education, and arrangements have been 
made to secure the services of experts from de- 
partment stores to aid the regular teachers. 

The management of the Crescent, a large de- 
partment store of Spokane, Wash., recently en- 
gaged A. Cartozian to deliver a series of lectures 
on Oriental rugs. These included talks on life in 
the Orient, the history of floor coverings, the 
making of rugs, their characteristics, their use 
and care. 

Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, Wash., recentiy 
opened a school of home industry for women on 
the fourth floor of their large building, with Mrs. 
Olive Kessler, of Chicago, in charge. Sewing 
classes are the nucleus of the work, supplemented 
with shopping, tests of textiles, interior decorat- 
ing, the making of draperies and lamp-shades and 
the care of the home. There are two classes a 
day, these being limited to ten each. 

The furniture trade of Tulare and Kings 
counties have organized a branch of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California, under the 
name of the Mt. Whitney Unit, with officers as 
follows: F. Horton, Hanford, chairman; A. W. 
Wheeler, Tulare, vice-chairman; J. Hamilton, 
Visalia, secretary, and H+ J. Mueller, Visalia, 
treasurer. The San Joaquin Unit of the state 
organization has been organized at Stockton, with 
F. A. Gummer, of that city, chairman; H. F. 
Johnston, Modesto, vice-chairman; W. A. Little- 
field, Stockton, secretary, and A. L. Tredway, 
Stockton, treasurer. 

Leon V. Shaw, a banker, of Pasadena, 
Calif., has purchased an interest in the Pasadena 
Furniture Co., and has been made secretary- 
treasurer. F. T. Emmons has enlarged his inter- 
ests in the firm and has been chosen president. 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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JAPANESE DINING-ROOM IN ROCKEFELLER HOME 


See companion picture on page 49. $% 



































IN THE RESIDENCE OF BURTON HOLMES 


Long curtains of buff-colored “Tribute Silk” from Imperial Palace, Pekin. Center strips from an Indian “Sari,” 
green with dull red and gold border. See article on page 47. 
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OLONIAL is a 

broad and much- 
abused term covering 
everything done by 
the colonies, and in 
~ no degree specific. To 
some minds, the term 
applies to a type that 
is primitive—cottage 
life, embracing simple 
effects, rag rugs and 
chintz curtains. To others, it suggests the pala- 
tial type, magnificent landscape wall-papers, 
Chippendale furniture and Persian rugs. 

It is best therefore to differentiate in our 
nomenclature and fix the parentage of the Colo- 
nial period thus: Seventeenth Century Colonial, 
Eighteenth Century Colonial, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Colonial, and 
these may be further 
subdivided. The Colo- 
nial of the late Seven- 
teenth Century may 
follow the Cromwell- 
ian or William and 
Mary period; the 
early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury may be Queen 
Anne, George I or 
George II; the latter 
part of the Eighteenth 
Century may be 
George III, and the 
early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury might reflect not 
only the English, but 
the French styles. 

Museums and 
other special reposi- 
tories are prolific 
sources of Colonial 
inspiration, for there 
one finds collections 
that have been select- 
ed by connoisseurs from the wealth of material 
to which the museum is natural heir. 

But all interesting Colonial material is not 
comprehended in these collections. There are in- 
teresting old Colonial homes throughout the 
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IN QUEST OF THE 
COLONIAL 








Terms and styles of 
Colonial days. 


country which have 
been kept more or 
less intact, and while 
all are not open to the 
public, a considerable 
proportion of these 
places may be viewed 
if one goes about it 
in the right way. 

For instance, 
decorators, furniture 
designers or manufacturers, motoring through 
the country, would find it to their advantage to 
make note of the following houses, which may 
be rich in interest: 

House of Seven Gables, Salem, Mass.; 
Wentworth House, Portsmouth, N. H.; Kimball 
House, Georgetown, Mass. ; Rogers’ House, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Middle- 
town House, Bristol, 
Rk. I.; Hey Bonnie 
Hall, Bristol, R. L.; 
Waters House,Wash- 
ington Square, Salem, 
Mass.; Paynton 
House, Brown Street, 
Salem, Mass.; Indian 
Hill Farm, West 
Newbury, Mass.; 
Whipple House, Ips- 
wich, Mass.; Capt. 
Joseph Peabody 
House, Danvers, 
Mass.; Warner 
House, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Henry W. 
Longfellow’s House, 
Cambridge, Mass.; 
Henry David Thor- 
eau’s House, Con- 
cord, Mass.; Wm. St. 
Agnes Sterns’ House, 
Salem, Mass.; Jewett 
Place, Georgetown, 
Mass.; Fowler House, Danvers, Mass.; Parson 
Capen House, Topsfield, Mass.; John Bartram’s 
House, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas Jefferson’s 
House, Monticello, Va.; Cabot House, Salem, 
Mass.; Washington Irving’s House, Irvington, 























N. Y.; James Madison’s House, Montpelier, Va. ; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ House, Beverly Farms, 
Mass.; James Russell Lowell’s House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Horace Greeley’s House, Chappa- 
qua, N. Y.; Andrew Jackson’s House, The 
Hermitage, Tenn.; Daniel Webster’s House, 
Marshfield, Mass.; Robert E. Lee’s House, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Nathaniel Hawthorne’s House, 
Concord, Mass. ; Henry Clay’s House, Lexington, 
Ky.; Ralph Waldo Emerson’s House, Concord, 
Mass. ; George Washington’s House, Mount Ver- 
non, Va.; Lee Mansion, Marblehead, Mass.; 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass.; Hamilton Hall, 
Salem, Mass.; George House, Rowley, Mass. ; 
Stark Mansion, Dunbarton, N. H.; Osgood 
House, Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass.; Gen, 
Stephen Abbott House, Federal Street, Salem, 
Mass.; Wheelwright House, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Andrew. House, Washington Square, 
Salem, Mass.; Wm. Cullen Bryant’s House, Ros- 
lyn, L. L., N. Y.; house of Hon. John D. Long, 
Hingham, Mass.; Heard House, Ipswich, Mass. ; 
Highfield House, Byfield, Mass.; house of Mrs. 
Guerdon Howe, Haverhill, Mass.; Darius Cogs- 
well’s House, Essex, Mass.; John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s House, Haverhill, Mass. 

Much of the interest attaching to Colonial 
collections lies in the quaintness of design, com- 
mon and unnoticed in its own day, but unusual in 
ours. Together with this quaintness of type there 
were also many oddities of nomenclature which 
slip glibly from the tongue of an antiquary, but 
are strange to the layman or even to the average 
dealer. Horace C. Dunham has made a careful 
study of both terms and forms, and we are in- 
debted to his book, “Seats of the Colonists,” for 
much assistance in our research work. 

Chairs were named in Colonial days accord- 
ing to their characteristics : 

CaBRIOLE—Term applied now to the “S” 
shaped leg, but in Chippendale’s time it related to 
an upholstered back. 

CaneE-Back—Probably first made in Hol- 
land; subsequently Spanish and French. 

FippLe-Back—Chair with splat shaped like 
a fiddle. 

Hicu-Back—Generic term for any chair 
with high upright back. 

Low-Stoo.c—Term once used for the mod- 
ern footstool or French “tabouret.” 

Lyre-BackK—A Sheraton design frequently 
showing brass rods for the strings of the lyre. 

PLate-BackK—Chair having wooden central 
splat, unpierced. 


Rounp-Asout—Square seated chair, half- 
round back made of solid wood as early as 1750, 
with one leg instead of two facing the front. 

RusH-Botrtom—Chairs with seats of woven 
rushes and twisted flag leaf, sometimes made 
more durable by painting. For a time it was a 
lost technic art, but is now being revived. 

SCROWLED-Back—High Elizabethan chair 
with back ornamented with scrolls. 

SpLat—Central part of a wooden chair- 
back ; made of thin wood mortised into the frame 
of seat and back. The splat is frequently bent to 
fit the back and shoulders. 

SpLint-Back—Chair having back made of 
upright or horizontal shaved splints of hickory 
or other wood. 

SpLint-BottromM—Chair with bottom and 
sometimes the back made of thin strips of bass- 
wood, crossed and recrossed. 

STRETCHERS OR STRAINERS—Braces which 
connected the legs of chairs and tables, stiffening 
them. 

THREE-FEATHERS (or Prince of Wales 
Feathers )—Used for designs on backs of Hep- 
plewhite chairs. 

TuRKEY-WorK—Reproductions of Turkish 
rug styles, sometimes applied to leather. 

WHEATSHEAF—A variant of the Prince of 
Wales Feathers used decoratively on backs of 
Hepplewhite chairs. 

WuHeEEL-Back—Semi-circular topped back 
most frequently found in the Windsor type of 
wooden chair. 

WInpsor—Term applying to chair of turned 
wood, with simple seat and numerous back rods. 





NIAGARA SHOWING AT CONVENTION. 


HE Niagara and Pittsburgh Wall-Paper Co.’s 

showing during the convention at the Hotel 
Commodore will offer a more varied and compre- 
hensive line than usual, not omitting the cheaper 
grades, but expanding into desirable popular 
things in better qualities. 

A preliminary glimpse at some of their new 
papers reveals real progress and improvement in 
all grades, and especially in embossed tapestries 
and what are called “patterned grass cloths.” 
There is quite the modern touch throughout the 
collection, and a very clear appreciation of the 
proper and suitable requirements of decorator: 
and distributors as well as home builders. 
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A WALL-PAPER ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


N ACCOUNTING system for the retail 
wall-paper shop which will form a complete 
record of every transaction from the time the 
customer appears in the store to the time the bill 
is paid has been created by Harry P. Wallace, a 
dealer in Connersville, Ind. Below we illustrate 
the five forms which he uses in his system. 

To begin with, every order is entered on a 
numbered sales ticket, which is the form in the 
upper right-hand corner of the illustration. This 
ticket is designed so it will serve also as a credit 
ticket, handle sales where no paperhanger is fur- 
nished, and handle sales which are made on a 
contract basis. The left side is used for esti- 
mates, aad the right side for charges and credits 
of material. 

The tag in the center of the illustration is 
strung with wire by which it is attached to a 
bundle of wall-paper for each room to be papered. 
This tag serves as instructions to paperhangers, 


and for the hanging charge, which the paper- 
hanger makes out on each tag himself. It 
is also an acceptance of work to be signed by the 
customer, and as a detail of the hanger’s credit 
to the payroll. As it contains all of the informa- 
tion about the paper to which it is attached, it is 
convenient to use in distributing returned paper 
to their respective bins. 

In the upper left-hand corner we illustrate 
the numbered hanger’s schedule and payroll, 
which shows a summary of the jobs done by each 
paperhanger each week in the order in which the 
work was done, and also the amount paid each 
paperhanger for each job. 

In the lower right-hand corner is an order 
blank and correspondence form that is to be used 
for the purchase of paper not in stock, and as it 
contains the order number of the job for which 
it is purchased, it facilitates the bringing to- 























gether of incoming papers with their particular 
job. 

The fold-over invoice form in the lower left- 
hand corner is used to mail out as a customer’s 
invoice. 

Now, let us consider these forms in opera- 

A customer, Mrs. A. W. Smith, enters the 
shop and orders paper for a living-room. She 
desires her work done on Monday, and the sales- 
man decides that a man named Dunn will be the 
best hanger for the job. All of this information 
is entered on a numbered sales ticket, No. 9970, 
and thereafter the job is known by that number. 

It is discovered that fourteen rolls of the 
paper that she desires is not in stock, but must 
be ordered from F. C. Davidge & Co. A purchase 
order blank containing order No. 9970 is there- 
upon sent to Davidge. When the paper so erdered 
comes in, by the number 9970 on the invoice it 
is known immediately that this paper belongs to 
Mrs. Smith’s order. 

The hanger’s schedule and payroll No. 3894, 
which belongs to John Dunn for the period end- 
ing on the following Thursday, is filled out with 
the number of Mrs. Smith’s order, her nam~ and 
address and the amount to be paid when the job 
is completed. On the tag attached to the bundle 
of papers assembled for the job is the name and 
address of the customer, the name of the paper- 


tion. 


Two views of the interiors 
of the wall-paper and deco- 
rating establishment of J. 
W. Lawrence & Sons, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


hanger, the kind and amount of paper in the 
bundle, and the amount due the paperhanger for 
his work. 

When the work is completed a duplicate in- 
voice is made out on a fold-over invoice form. 
From the sales ticket is taken the charge for the 
material used, and from the hanger’s tag the 
charge for labor. These are summarized on the 
invoice and the top fold is mailed to the customer. 

Once a month the paid invoices are trans- 
ferred to the paid invoice binder and are filed 
alphabetically. When the bill is paid the num- 
bered sales ticket goes in its regular order in one 
binder, the hanger’s schedule and payroll in an- 
other, the tag is filed in an ordinary card file. 
There is then on file, easily accessible to any one, 
a complete record of the transaction with Mrs. 
Smith. 

The best binders to be used with this system 
of accounting are Moore, Paragon or Tengwall, 
as they combine the advantages of card systems 
and of loose-leaf systems as they are combined 
in no other binders. Neither post binders using 


round or slotted punchings or ring binders will 
be found to be satisfactory. 

For sending out the purchase orders and the 
fold-over invoice a supply of 634-inch outlook 
envelopes saves the necessity of addressing. 











TO PROMOTE CRAFTS STUDIES. 

HE movement begun some twenty years ago 

in New York to stimulate interest in the ap- 
plied arts and crafts with a view to the establish- 
ment of a school for the training of craftsmen 
along commercial lines has finally taken root in a 
manner that presages much for the future de- 
velopment cf these hitherto independent and fre- 
quently misguided channels that have thus far 
resulted in little or no value to industry. 

After several months’ work with experi- 
mental classes conducted by the instructors in 
their studios, the New York Society of Crafts- 
men announces the establishment of a school, the 
first sessions of which will be held for six weeks 
during July and August. Six courses are offered, 
including batik work, block printing, dyeing, his- 
tory of ornament, leather work and weaving. In 
all of the class work attention will be paid to fac- 
tory practices as much as possible, and in addi- 
tion the students will be given one day a week at 
actual factory work in plants near this city. Stu- 
dents in the weaving course will have the unusual 
advantage of actual shop training, as the class 
will work on hand looms in the Flambeau Shops, 
which are owned by the instructor, Mrs. Bertha 
B. Shattuck. Prof. Charles E. Pellew, president 
of the society and director of the school, is en- 
thusiastic over the innovation of actual shop 
training for students of weaving, and in discus- 
sing the future plans of the society recently with 
a representative of THr UPpno.sTerrr, he ex- 
pressed the hope that manufacturers of uphol- 
stery, drapery fabrics and silk would lend their 
aid to the movement by admitting students to 
their factories for brief periods of instruction 
and inspection to familiarize them with actual 
factory needs and conditions. 

Aside from the class in weaving, all of the 
work in this first session of the school will be 
given at the National Academy of Design, Am- 
sterdam Avenue and 109th Street. Of most in- 
terest to the.trade, perhaps, are the courses 
oftered by Mrs. Charlotte Howell Busek in batik 
and in leather working. Mrs. Busek will be as- 
sisted by Prof. Pellew, the instructor in dyeing. 
The students will follow the recognized practices 
of wax and stencil design dyeing and also the 
highly interesting tied work. Specimens of tied 
work have been found in Inca graves in Peru said 
to be 2,000 years old, while in India and Japan 





On the right, an elaborate piece of native East Indian 
tie-dyeing and wax-resist dyeing. 
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highly decorative textiles have been made by this 
process. 

In the private collection of Prof. Pellew are 
scores of Japanese examples of tied or knotted 
designs, some so cleverly executed as to cause 














wonder at the patience and ingenuity of the 
artists. An Indian garment worn by a princess 
shows the high state of perfection of the art in 
that country. This dress is of Persian silk, the 
first dyeing producing a light tan color, as evi- 
denced by the tied work designs which the second 
dyeing was not permitted to touch, while the 
third dyeing produced the predominating color 
of indigo. When exposed to the sun, or when 
boiled in water, the colors faded rapidly, while 
in a garment of a cheaper grade the colors under 
test were proved to be of best sun-resisting 
quality. 

Prof. Pellew explained that these garments, 
made for wealthy customers probably, were pur- 
posely colored with cheaper grades of dyes for 
those able to buy new garments when colors in 
the old ones had faded. Examples of stencil 
work show that it also has attained a high state 
of perfection in Japan, specimens frequently 
showing openwork with inserts fastened to the 
framework by human hair which does not leave 
an impression during the process of starch past- 
ing and dyeing. Other stencil designs are formed 
of dots so minute as to cause the average person 
to wonder if they were not machine made. Ex- 
perts are of the opinion that batik work was dis- 
covered by accident, possibly when a grease spot 
in material to be dyed failed to take the same 
color as the cloth. This resulted, it is thought, 
in some genius evolving the idea of a container 
from which to pour hot wax through a tiny spout 
in a trailing design over the material to be dyed, 
which would prevent the dye from touching the 
textile. The wax was then removed and the de- 
sign appeared in the original color of the mate- 
rial. 

With these first few classes as a nucleus the 
society hopes to enlarge its curriculum to include 
jewelry designing and manufacture, various 
wood-carving crafts, possibly pottery designing 
and bookbinding, but in the future, as at present, 
it is recognized that the textile industry will at- 
tract the majority of the students. 





STANDARD TEXTILE MEN AT 
CONVENTION. 

HE following representatives of the Stand- 

ard Textile Co. will be present at the Hotel 
Commodore during the Wall-Paper Convention: 

C. R. Allison, P. D. Carey, F. C. Faber, H. 
B. Faber, H. T. Matthews, F. Noble, A. L. Pres- 
ton, and G. M. Prentiss, special service and ad- 
vertising manager. 


AN INTERESTING JACQUARD 
IMPROVEMENT. 

CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News 

Record sends from Manchester, England, a 
description of a device which will automatically 
cut jacquard cards direct from the artist’s design. 
According to the report, A. G. Dammlate, of the 
Swedish Textile School, demonstrated the ma- 
chine in Manchester. 

The design is opaquely painted on a trans- 
parent ground, and underneath it is passed a 
series of selenium cells corresponding in size and 
position to what would, by the ordinary process, 
be squares on square-ruled design paper. Above 
the design is placed an electric lamp which sup- 
plies a light sufficiently strong to make those cells 
which have 50 per cent. or more transparent de- 
sign over them electrically conductive. Selenium 
has the peculiar property of varying electric con- 
ductivity, when illuminated its conductivity in- 
creasing relatively to any increase in illumination. 
Each of the cells is connected to an electromag- 
net, which in turn is electrically connected to 
more powerful magnets, and contact levers which 
operate the punches in the card cutting apparatus. 
If commercially possible, the device should save 
very considerable time and expense in the pro- 
duction of jacquard cards. 





DU PONT TO MAKE ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
HE Du Pont Co. and the Comptoir des Tex- 
tiles Artificiels, of Paris, France, have en- 

tered into an agreement whereby a new company 
will be formed in America for the manufacture 
of artificial silk. Announcement is made that the 
“Du Pont Fibersilk Co.,” with a capitalization of 
$4,000,000, has been organized. 

The Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels con- 
trols practically all of the largest artificial silk 
plants of Europe, having plants in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

The Du Pont Co. has done extensive experi- 
mental work during the past five years and has 
developed a fund of knowledge and experience 
which will add materially to the enterprise. The 
commanding position of the Comptoir in Europe 
and the Du Pont Co. in America insures the suc- 
cess of this undertaking. The new company will 
have the benefit of the wide experience and prac- 
tical work of the French organization, so that the 
combined knowledge available to those who will 
manage the new undertaking will enable them to 
build a factory, on the most modern and efficient 
lines, to produce a product of the finest quality. 
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IMMENSITY OF MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


r IS a wonder that somebody in moving pic- 

tures hasn’t utilized “big business” as a motif 
for a play. There is more real, red-blooded ro- 
mance in the building of a chain of department 
stores, in the opening up of oil fields, in building 
a transcontinental railroad, or any of these truly 
sensational realities of life, than there is in all of 
the cheap, mushy, chambermaid love stuff that 
isn’t worth the price of a celluloid film. 

Some magazines have caught the idea; the 
Saturday Evening Post was built up on its busi- 
ness stories, and the American Magazine is com- 
ing rapidly to the front of the magazine world 
with just this sort of thing. 

Up in the Adirondacks a few 
weeks ago we saw a Sears-Roe- 
buck catalog in the grocery store 
of a small settlement. Probably 
forty or fifty people ordered from 
that catalog. Last year the firm 
distributed 6,000,000 catalogs, and 
if we assume that of the members 
of a family, to say nothing of the 
neighbors, five people bought 
goods through each catalog— 
that’s 30,000,000 people. 

And all this started by acci- 





carloads of paper, and one can understand what 
a tremendous influence these books exercise, not 
only with the purchasing public direct, but with 
the small dealers, who are compelled to wake up 
or sleep permanently. 

Some interesting figures were given in a re- 
cent issue of the American Magazine by the 
president of Sears-Roebuck & Co., Julius Rosen- 
wald, who is the authority for those we quote. 

“The American standard of living,” say$ 
Mr. Rosenwald, “is the highest in the world. The 
American people have the greatest buying power 
of any nation. Americans live in more attractive 
homes, have more comforts, conveniences and 
luxuries than anybody else on 
God’s earth. There are items in 
our catalog to-day that we never 
would have dreamed of putting 
there a few years ago, when they 
appealed only to the select few. 

“Take wall-paper, for 
stance. Last year we sold 20,- 
000,000 rolls of wall-paper. If 
they were placed end to end, they 
would reach four times around 
the world, and they were not the 
cheapest wall-papers, either. When 


in- 





dent when Sears was a telegraph 
operator in a little backwoods 
town in Minnesota called Red- 
wood Falls. One day in 1884, a 
shipment of watches arrived for a local dea'er 
and through some misunderstanding the dealer 
refused to accept them. Sears, whose regular 
duties were not exacting, saw a chance to do a 
little business on the side, so he took the watches 
and sold them at a satisfactory profit. From that 
time on he was no longer an express office clerk, 
but a merchant. 

The catalog of this mail-order house now 
enumerates over 100,000 different articles, and 
tells the people about things that they never saw 
in the country store. 

To send out 6,000,000 catalogs of 1,400 illus- 
trated pages requires in the preparation 1,200 


mail-order 
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“The catalogue of one 


merates 100,000 articles.” 


our paint factory is completed we 
will have a capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons annually. We sell 200,000 
brushes a year. All over the world 
people are buying the higher priced wall-papers. 
They are using better taste and judgment in 
selecting them. Soft colorings instead of garish 
colors, artistic designs instead of crude are now 
chosen by people of all classes. This is not a 
theory, it is a fact that is demonstrated by our 
business. 

“It is astonishing to compare the furniture 
we listed twenty years ago with the furniture of 
to-day. We used to sell bedroom sets that con- 
sisted of three pieces, bed, bureau and wash- 
stand. In our present catalog we show just one 
of these three-piece sets. All our other sets are 
seven pieces, bed, bureau, chiffonier, dressing 


house’ enu- 








table and three chairs, which indicates a tendency 
to a more luxurious form of living. People in the 
little remote towns, even in the country, are buy- 
ing period furniture. They are calling for Adam, 
Louis XV and Queen Anne periods, but the Colo- 
nial styles enjoy the greatest popularity ; they all 
want style, and good style. 

“Note also the fact that the old wooden fold- 


ing beds, which masqueraded by day as desks;- 


bookcases, and other impossibilities, are gone 
from our catalog. The only folding beds we sell 
now are steel ones, which are unobtrusive in de- 
sign and well ventilated. Brass beds are always 
popular, although the tendency now is to the 
complete bedroom set of wood. In brass the satin 
finish is most in demand. 

“Speaking of beds reminds me of the tact 
that cradles have practically gone out of use in 
this country. Only one cradle survives in our 
list. The Twentieth Century American baby 
sleeps in a crib which runs on rubber-tired 
wheels, and often is enclosed, sides and top, with 
wire screens to protect the precious occupant 
from flies and mosquitoes. 

“The big double beds are little in demand, 
but the rocker still holds its place in the affections 
of the American public. While in Europe they 
smile at our fondness for the rocker, there is no 
room in the American house where the cat’s tail 
is safe, and the modern cook will give notice if 
she doesn’t have a rocker in the kitchen. 


“There is another thing that is indispensable 
in the development of our catalog, that is porch 
furnishing. A few years ago, people who had a 


. piazza would furnish it with the things that were 


in the discard. When a chair was looking shabby 
they would put it out on the porch, or else the 
family would laboriously drag furniture in and 
out of the house, according as they needed it on 
the porch. To-day there is a tremendous de- 
mand for porch furnishings, and our records 
show that there are one thousand porches 
screened in and furnished to fifteen that were 
screened in and furnished twenty years ago—a 
further indication of the comforts demanded. 

“Every working day of the year we ship 
three thousand small rockers and three thousand 
yards of carpet. Every day we ship out a car- 
load of linoleum. 

“There is no branch of our business that is 
more interesting to us than the sections devoted 
to children, and it is gratifying to us to discover, 
as an indication of the patriotism of our two- 
year-olds, that we last year sold 38,000 ‘Teddy’ 
bears against 16,000 ‘Charlie Chaplins.’ 

“And in the furnishing of the nurseries, with 
all the little things that go into the nurseries, it is 
also pleasing to see evidence that there are many 
mothers to-day who are thinking more of the 
comforts and pleasures of their youngsters and 
less of their own—a mighty good indication of 
the morale of a nation.” 





“There are 1,000 porches screened in and furnished to fifteen that were screened in and fur- 
nished twenty years ago.” 


























NURSERY DESIGNED BY THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


See text on page 71. 
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NURSERY DESIGNED BY PRINCESS MARY 


See text on the opposite page. 
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NURSERIES 


Sipe public is always curious concerning the 

interests and pursuits of individuals promi- 
nent in the public eye. Ina great many cases this 
curiosity is merely the desire of one-half of the 
world to learn how the other half lives and dis- 
ports itself, but in some cases it is the natural 
interest which follows the activities of promi- 
nent people who are constantly engaged in doing 
useful and important things. 

We are fortunate this month in being able 
to show three photographs of example rooms 
from the recent Ideal Home Exhibition held in 
London, which are interesting not only because 
of the exhibition of which they formed a part, 
but also because of the fact that 
they are not the conception of 


DESIGNED BY 


ROYALTY 


pieces designed and built for the space they 
occupy, although we doubt if the same theory 
applies to the movable furnishings, such as tables 
and chairs. 

A bizarre effect is presented in the nursery 
designed by the Queen of Holland, and while 
there is a superabundance of decoration, we can 
imagine that to one accustomed to the furnish- 
ings of Holland, with their huge ornamental 
stoves, their free use of decorative tiles and the 
wealth of ornament which characterizes their 
china, the superfluity of ornament presented in 
the nursery treatment here shown would not 
seem out of place. At least the treatment is con- 
sistent, for not only has the 
painted decoration been lavished 





designers, of tradesmen or deco- 
rators, but an expression of the 
thought of royalty. 

While the treatments we 
illustrate embody national char- 
acteristics of decoration as ap- 
plied to nursery arrangements, 
they possess many elements 
which will be adaptable to other 
environments. There is a very 
clever arrangement of paneling 








upon every conceivable piece of 
movable furniture, but the ging- 
ham window draperies with a 
lace insertion, and the bassinet 
draperies of gingham with a net 
of overdrapery, lace trimmed, 
carry out the same spirit of 
sharp contrast. The circular 
braided mat is interesting as a 
foil to the tile floor and the com- 
bination washstand, desk, cup- 








in the one designed by Princess 
Mary which would be adaptable 
to other rooms. The pagoda-shaped overmantel 
is also interesting, and the use ef permanent 
paintings for wall decoration, each panel to be 
composed of an independent subject, might be 
employed for’a more pretentious room. The 
treatment comprises a day nursery, night nursery, 
bathroom and kitchen. 

The room designed by Princess Alice is 
more commonplace in its arrangement, but equal- 
ly interesting. The treatment of the windows 
with a framing that goes to the ceiling, and the 
curving window sashes, which provide a recess 
for a cupboard, are novel touches that possess 
distinct merit. It is presumed tliat the fitments 
of these rooms are not commercial fitments, but 
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board and bookcase which occu- 
pies the corner is no doubt as 
common in the Netherlands as it would be un- 
common here. 

The signs which indicate the authorship of 
these rooms accredit the entire conception to the 
royal personages named, and there is no means 
of determining just how far the schemes are 
really the ideas of the accredited authors. 


HE receipt during July of their first consign- 

ment of Italian tapestries is announced by 
Montague & Co., Inc. 

An indication of the trend of trade is con- 
tained in reports from salesmen covering Middle 
West territory which show an increased demand 
for tapestry piece goods and kindred lines. 








THE GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


HE second annual tournament of the Golf 

Association of the upholstery trade will be 
held at the Philmont Country Club, Philmont, 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, July 20 and 21, 
with association dinner on the night of the 
20th. Already the entries are more than double 
that of last year. 

A special train will leave New York from 
Liberty Street, 7 o’clock train time, 8 o’clock 
daylight saving time. This train will probably 
stop at Philmont, avoiding the trouble of going 
back to Philadelphia. 





ORIENTAL RUG SITUATION ABROAD. 
EORGE H. STEVENSON, rug buyer for 
W. & J. Sloane, has just returned from a 

three months’ trip to the Orient, where he 

found conditioris chaotic. The manufacture of 

current or modern carpeting is practically at a 

standstill, few districts being active. 

The rug buyer can, here and there, pick up 
antiques at high prices, but the merchandise quali- 
ties are scarce. Turkey is practically out of 
business. The Caucasian country, extending 
down into northwestern Persia, covering the 
Herez district, where the Gorevans and Serapis 
are made, is still in a state of turmoil, and no 
industry is possible. Anything that is made is 
made at an increased cost of from 300 to 400 
per cent., and on top of this comes the difficulties 
of transportation. 

We in America think of our American mar- 
ket, but in the Orient they think of the Italian, 
the English and French markets also, and 
wherever you find small rug lots in Constanti- 
nople or at other points, there is this demand of 
the other countries to compete with, and prices 
are naturally high. 

All the southern sections of Russia are dis- 
organized by the Bolsheviki. No Khorassans, 
Mesheds, Afghans, Bokharas or Khivas are 
available except in small shipments through the 
southern routes. The Bolsheviki are overrunning 
this section even as far south as Kirman. The 
only part of Persia where there is any carpet 
activity is in the Hammadan district. 

In London the dealers are holding on to their 
stocks. It is about as difficult for an American 
to buy anything in London as for an Englishman 
to buy anything in New York. They have their 
own immediate trade to think of, and if they sell 
a lot, they don’t know where they can turn for 


more. In France it is the same, and the situation 
is made worse by a law recently passed, prohibit- 
ing the export of anything made prior to thirty 
years ago, and that would include a large propor- 
tion of the antique rug accumulations. They are 
thinking of passing a similar law in England. 
While we will look to India and China for our 
rug supplies in the near future, labor conditions, 
cost of production and transportation are affect- 
ing these districts also. 





U. S. BRONZE POWDERWORKS EXPAND 

NEW factory which is being constructed, 

adjoining the present buildings of the 
United States Bronze Powder Works, Inc., at 
Closter, N. J., will be finished in the Fall, and 
will be in operation by the end of the year. 

This addition will almost triple the capacity 
of the concern. The company is spending ap- 
proximately $250,000 in the extension uf their 
facilities, and when the combined plants are in 
operation the output will be close to 1,000,000 
pounds per annum. 

The entire plant will be equipped with the 
company’s own patent automatic self-feeding and 
emptying machines, which are producing genuine 
fluffy powder of extreme brilliancy and covering 
power. 

M. A. Harwick, vice-president and general 
manager of this concern, states that they have 
revolutionized the manufacture of bronze powder 
in so far as the quality is concerned. Before the 
war, Germany dominated the markets of the 
world, but since the war, the United States have 
developed this industry to a point where we are 
producing a much superior quality to the German 
powders. 

“Tt might be of interest to state,” says Mr. 
Harwick, “that the quality of the powder now 
being produced here cannot be equaled by any 
German maker for brilliancy and voluminosity, 
and the time is not far off when we may have 
branches in Europe.” 


PHOLSTERY workshop buyers should bear 

in mind that in the matter of thread there is 
procurable a special size for every purpose, for 
hand as well as machine stitching, covering a 
diversity of fabrics, including upholstery goods, 
window-shade cloth, carpets, etc. Such threads 
are manufactured by the John C. Meyer Thread 
Co., Lowell, Mass., who can supply practically 
any shade desired. 
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THE GREAT 


EN years ago the value of artificial lighting 

was unknown as an esthetic accessory. Light 
as introduced by the illuminating engineer actu- 
ally flooded the room. At a meeting held in 
March, 1910, the attention of the New York IIlu- 
minating Engineering Society was called to the 
fact that the illuminating engineer had ignored 
a subject of vital 


VOGUE OF COLOR LIGHTING 


shades until to-day much of the charm of a room 
is the result of the introduction of these lamps, 
and if we were to give one concrete example of 
the force of this statement, we would refer to 
the work of Weisgerber, at Lord & Taylor’s, in 
his window displays. He has not only stimulated 
a demand for better lighting in the show-window, 

but better lighting 





importance — that 
intensive lighting 
was objectionable 
because in the 
house we need 
shadows as well as 
light, and the most 
effective room is 
the room illumi- 
nated with varying 
degrees of strength. 

It was this in- 
difference of the 
illuminating engi- 
neer to the subject 
of estheticism in 
the home that: gave 
to the_ portable 
lamp men. their 
great opportunity. 
The predisposition 
of the architect to 
fix arbitrary out- 
lets and arbitrary 
forms of lighting ; A 
was actuated from | ey 





in the home, and 
to this degree has 
served not only the 
decorator, but the 
lamp trade. 

Mr. Hoffman, 
the buyer of the 
firm’s lamp depart- 
ment, is very em- 
phatic regarding 
the value of these 
displays. 

“No matter 
what the window 
is,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man, “it is hardly 
open to public 
view before the 
lamps are all sold. 
It is a continual 
stimulus for sales 
in our department 
and in the decorat- 
ing department. 











the standpoint of 
the engineer, and 
was in no degree 
sympathetic with the temperament of a room. As 
a result, the decorator has learned to ignore the 
illuminating engineer and has cultivated a closer 
affiliation with the lamp people. 

The lamp people in turn have been given ex- 
traordinary assistance by the makers of lamp- 
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The portable light is the practical light. 


as ex: - ~ People get ideas 
— 5 FP Fa Rn, She from our show- 
— - - windows which 


they utilize in the 
decoration of their 
homes. It has given great direct results to my 
department independent of the value of the dis- 
plays of other goods.” 

If this is the experience of the lamp depart- 
ment at Lord & Taylor’s, it would justify other 
department stores in giving similar attention 








to the lighting of their windows, 

Colored light is quite as necessary in our 
artificial compositions as it is in nature, and we 
note that in the forthcoming convention of the 
Association of Window-Display Men, this sub- 
ject is down for a talk by A. L. Powell, of the 
Edison Lamp Works Service Department. 


We have seen on Fifth Avenue, during the _ 


last few years, some exceedingly good examples 
of color lighting, and perhaps the show-window 
is the best medium possible in a store to present 
the subject to advantage, as the show-window 
plays to a large audience. 

In a recent issue of the General Electric 
Co.’s bulletin on the subject of lighting service, 
appears the following: 

“The possibilities in the way of colored 
lighting have not yet been fully appreciated. 
Most windows are still lighted with approximate- 
iy the same kind of light that has been in use 
for many years. The display manager is in reality 
a miniature stage director, and he has something 
to learn from Belasco, Urban and Rhinehart. 
These artists of stage direction do not confine 
themselves to the unmodified light from the in- 
candescent lamp, but use all colors of the spec- 
trum. They obtain such colors by the use of 
gelatin screens or superficially colored lamps. 

In art, all pictures are not of the same color, 
the same brightness, and do not express the same 
mood. Neither should every show-window in a 
store be equally bright or lighted in the same 
manner. If one glances down a group of win- 
dows in a large department store they should not 
all appear the same. Each display should be 
treated differently. The display man can readily 
determine just what effect he desires. 

“Every large store should have several sets 
of gelatin color screens which can be attached to 
the show-window reflectors and the lighting 
modified as displays are changed. For pure 
color, an entire section of the window can be 
equipped with the color screens, or, if just a 
suggestion of color is wished, a few of the units 
can be equipped, leaving the others unmodified. 
It would be possible, for example, to have a dis- 
play which required deep green lighting at one 
end, shading through amber to clear or unmodi- 
fied lighting at the other end. This can be readily 
accomplished by the proper selection of color 
screens and their application to the show window 
reflectors. In addition to these, the large store 
should have available some standard stage sus- 
pension type spotlights which can be plueged in 





Vavin describes the harvest moon. 


at will and used to bring out particular objects 
to a high intensity. A small footlight type of 
spotlight has also been developed which is used 
with or without color screens and is another valu- 
able medium.” 

Decorators like Van Tine and Erkins have 
obtained some wonderful effects also by colored 
lighting in restaurant and residence decoration, 
and its value as a stage accessory has been the 
mainstay of many a theatrical production. 

The other night the writer went to a moving 
picture theater where “The Harvest Moon” was 
produced on the film, and it was surprising to 
note the effect on the audience of Vavin’s theories 
on color lighting. The original play was pro- 
duced in New York eleven years ago, and at the 
time Vavin’s ideas were very cleverly demon- 
strated by the electrician. 

We have before us an extract of the play 
furnished us by Thomas: 


Vavin: Do you know the effect of color upon 
people? 

Hotcoms: Color? 

Vavin: You have heard of Nancy, in France—the 
town? 

Hotcoms: Yes. 

Vavin: And Doctor Chercot? 

Hotcoms: Yes. 

Vavin: He was my friend. We made together 


many experiments of the effect of color upon many 
persons under hypnotic influence. 

(Holcomb nods.) 

Invariably under yellow the subject laughs; under 
green he is content; under red he is content also, but 
slightly stimulated; if it is brown he is in fear: if violet 
he weeps; under blue there is a—what you call it—dis- 
trait? 

Dora: Perplexed? 

Vavin: Perplexed. 

Hotcoms: Don’t you think, Monsieur, so much at- 
tention to the licht is a bit theatrical? 

VaviIn: Theatrical? 
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Hotcoms: Not true to life. 

Vavin: Life? Do you know, Monsieur, that 60 
per cent. of the causes of falling in love are in the 
moonlight in life? 

Hotcoms: No, I didn’t. 

VAVIN: Do you know the harvest moon? 

HoLcomB: You mean the tul! moon that comes at 
harvest time? 

VaviIN: (Nodding.) Do you know its peculiarity? 

Hotcoms: No. 

(Looks at Dora.) 

Dora: Is it peculiar? 

VAVIN: Generally the full moon rises nearly an 
hour later each night. 

Hotcoms: Well? 

Vavin: The harvest moon, at the full, comes up 
three nights almost at the same time. Did you think 
of that, and why, do you suppose? 

Hotcoms: Why? 

Vavin: That harvesters, men and women, shali 
fall in love with each other. Oh, it is a droll God, Mon- 
sieur, that plays that trick for one hour on his children. 
And what time—the bést season of the year. And also 
again what time? When the grapes are ripc—when 
there is a wine press—we are forgetting this bottle. 
Think of it, Monsieur! 

(Passes glass.) 

A harvest moon for one hour and the wonderful 
madness that goes with this. 

Is that of the theater? No—it is a droll God. 
Now I cannot show you—I have no arrangement to get 
the blue light, which is mystery; and the green light, 
which is content, and which together make a moonlight. 
When two people come tog2ther, mystified and happy, 
and say, “Ah, this is fate, we are for each other since 
the beginning.” 





PLANNING FOR AGGRESSIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION WORK. 
T A special meeting held on the evening of 
Tuesday, June 29, the constitution of the 
Upholstery Association of America, Inc., was re- 
vised to provide for two new classes of member- 
ship (the sustaining membership for firms, dues 
$100 per year, and a non-resident membership 
for individuals, dues $5 per year), and to provide 
proper representation on the various committees 
for the sustaining membership class. 
The new constitution is to be put in print 
and distributed at the earliest possible date to all 
members of the association. Changes that have 








Show-window featuring lace curtains, upholstery goods, lamps and furniture. 


been made not only preserve the aims, objects 
and purposes of the association which have made 
it so successful from the beginning, but to these 
have now been added other and equaily important 
aims and purposes which should attract to the 
association all of the important firms in the 
wholesale upholstery and allied trades. 

A committee has been formed for the purpose 
of soliciting sustaining memberships in co-opera- 
tion with the membership committee, and very 
substantial progress in the formation of this new 
division has already been made. 





A NOVELTY OFFERING. 

LINE of what is called “home accessories” 

has been brought out by Marshall Field & 
Co., and is shown to advantage by Mr. Carter at 
the New York showrooms. It includes a great 
collection of unique cushions, designed in the 
most extreme shapes, colors, fabrics and combi- 
nations of fabrics. Salesmen on the road show 
them by photographs, colored in close simulation 
of the originals. Another feature of the “home 
accessories” department is the exclusive offering 
of combination cretonne window treatments, 
showing valance and side-curtains. The accentu- 
ating feature of the line is in the gimps or trim- 
mings which edge the border of the pieces, these 
being made to match absolutely the colorings of 
the cretonne. 





NEW FACTORY IN FULL SWING. 

UANTITY production of high-grade furni- 

ture frames has been begun by Nic. Liesen- 
bein’s Sons in their new factory in Long Island 
City. Individual motor drive on each machine 
and the addition of several new departments 
enables the firm to execute rush orders and at the 
same time maintain a high average production. 


Cif # 


Courtesy St. Paul 


Housefurnishing Co. 
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SHODDY WALL-PAPER 


Wall-Paper an Almost Universal Necessity—The Dealer’s Duty to His Customers and to Himself 
to Sell Paper Giving Satisfaction, Regardless of Price. 


VERY little while one reads the expression 

“the vogue for wall-paper.” As a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing. There is no “vogue” 
for wall-paper any more than there is a “vogue” 
for chairs or beds or any other necessary article 
of home furnishing. Occasionally certain styles 
and types find a temporary favor, but considered 
as a whole, wall-paper is never either in style or 
out of style because in America, at least, the 
majority of householders consider it a necessary 
adjunct to every well-decorated home. 

In certain localities, however, wall-paper is 
not over popular. But in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred, this is due not to the public’s un- 
willingness to buy or use good wall-papers, but 
to the local dealer’s failure to supply them. In 
these places, where the wall-paper business is 
small, and, in consequence, the paint people are 
making large sales, you will find invariably that 
the local dealer’s stock is made up of cheap, 
gaudy papers, such as no person of any taste 
could use even in a servant’s bedroom. 

This article is frankly an appeal to dealers 
to stock for the coming season with a large sup- 
ply of the better-grade papers. There are three 
cardinal reasons why it is more advantageous to 
sell a good wall-paper than to sell a cheap variety. 
One is that there is more profit in the better 
papers. Although they cost more to the dealer, 
they can be sold with a greater margin of profit 
added. The American buyer likes to be pleased. 
He or she will pay a low price for something that 
serves its purpose—in the case of wall-paper, 
something to cover the wall—but he or she will 
pay a high price for something that really de- 


lights the eye and by its presence in the home 
adds a touch of real beauty. 

Another reason is that a good wall-paper 
makes friends for itself; cheap paper doesn’t. 
And every friend wall-paper makes is an added 
potential customer. 

The third reason for selling the better grades 
of wall-paper is that in so doing the dealer raises 
himself out of the class of a mere buyer and 
seller of goods and places himself definitely in 
the decorative field, thus opening a way to gain 
prestige and additional profit by marketing his 
knowledge of what is good taste as well as his 
wares. 

In every manufacturer’s line there are papers 
suitable to meet every requirement of good wall- 
treatment. Granting a certain amount of knowl: 
edge of what is good wall-paper, there is really 
no excuse for a dealer’s stock not being of a sort 
to which he can point with pride, and sell, as- 
sured that he will be giving his customers satis- 
faction in quality, design and coloring. Buy the 
better grade papers. They mean satisfaction to 


your customers and added profit to you. 
































A CONVENTION DIRECTORY 


WHERE THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS EXHIBIT 


The following wall-paper manufacturers will 
exhibit their line at the Hotel Commodore, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-second Street, during 
Convention Week, July 19-24: 


NAME ROOM 
Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Co....1944, 1948, 1952-1954 
Meme: © GCG isa s dime csees 1944, 1948, 1952-1954 
Mrs Walk Past Cai. ocd. oisc kc os cwesevoncnad 372-374 
Sees Wal) PONE GG oan ioc cis cede ves acbions 848-854 
Tee HE OE MES 6 onda vo ccs esasces 1840-1854 
Campbell, William, Wall-Paper Co.......... 1522-1554 
PR a oie snide obec eee Hoelyiewnens 2132 
Eaterprise Wall Paper Co... .....-06s000000: 2144-2146 
Pomene Wall Paper Mig. Co. «0... ..cessiecscecaves 1740 
Gilbert Wall Paper Co.....................-2152-2154 
Geonpen,, Robert, Ce. .....cccscccsccevccccscs se see 
a NE is 6s. Soe pate rae rne des anenaes 1644-1654 
pg een ee 2148-2150 


NAME ROOM 
RE ee ane 1522-1554 
Imperial Wall Paper Co.............0cccese. 1522-1554 
Janeway & Carpender....... 1738, 1742, 1746, 1750-1756 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co..................... 952-956 
a ik 1522-1554 
eg ON SE eee ee re ey eee ee 2132 
Niagara Wall Paper Co..........ccccccccucs 1144-1150 
Pittsburg Wall Paper Co.................... 1152-1154 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co.................. 1522-1554 
ge RR Ee ieee 1944, 1948, 1952 to 1954 
Quaker City Wall Paper Co...........ccccccccees 1140 
Standard Textile Products Co................. 752-754 
Standard Wall Paner Coens oosicccccecscaces 1230-1254 
See Wall Fame Geko kis ccd cccievasaceessaes 2052-2054 
i ae EL 1430-1432 
Vorebold Wall Papbt Coi...cine os cisicccensves 1052-1054 
poe Ee ee eee a 652-654 
Wore Care © Par Co. ooo scivic cs vsedecaves 1444-1454 





WALL-PAPER JOBBERS 


During the convention the following repre- 
sentatives of the various wail-paper jobbers will 
be in New York and stop at the hotels listed be- 
low with their names: 


FIRM HOTEL 
Aalp-Harper Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
ee Ao onc abe aside tok wees Commodore 


The C. C. Aler W. P. Co., Cincinnati, 
yee, Ces C.F. 8 ccc cae 


Anderson Wall Paper & Paint Co.. 
Sioux City, lowa, Gust. Anderson 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Asan Bros., Henry Asan........... Commodore 


Boston Wall Paper House, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., Allen D. Cady... Commodore 


Bethard Wall x 3, 
fe epee corer Commodore 


M. J. Earl, Reading, Pa., C. F. Earl.. Commodore 
Empire Wall Papers, Ltd., Toronto, 


Paper Co., 


Cages, Fi. %, FOPVIB. cn cece Commodore 
R. Federman, Boston, Mass., R. 
DE ee te ae Commodore 


L. Forman & Sons, Phila., Pa., Max 


WEEE POONNINN << xcv.ta> Uidacwsbes 1367 Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn, 
\. ee 
J. W. Gerry Co., Boston, Mass., J. 
hs, GE a baka naehveonconasana Commodore 
Goodwin’s, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, ; 
EE. ROWE oni cen cccce eres McAlpin 
Grandberg Bros. Wall Paper Co., 
Ee: SNS ss pac Sraseasets vee Commodore 
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IN NEW YORK 


FIRM HOTEL 


E. G. Higgins Co., Worcester, Mass., 
Be, Gy, TE ess evccsscrcsens Prince George 
Fred. Hodgson & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Frank W. Hodgson........ 
Kayser & Allman, Philadelphia, Jus- 
OF PRI sik cee ce aviccwsane 
I. Lappin Wall Paper Co., Boston, 
Wass... 5. RAG: bc ccc cccwecees 
Henry Lederer & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Fiemty LeGGel ocieccccicwesess.s 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, 
E. By PRAMWOUs oe. soso 67 35th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York Wall Paper Co., Utica, 
New York, Charles R. Gorton... McAlpin 
The Nokes, Findley Co., F. E. Find- 
We ee ia ehota ct oria cata ok 
Providence Wall Paper House, Inc., 
Providence, R.I., Jas. E. Sharkey Seville 
Martin Rosenberger, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Martin Rosenberger ........... McAlpin 


Syracuse Wall Paper & Paint Co., 
Pe GGA i Sica ssdesces 


D. Schultz, Philadelphia, Pa., David 
Schultz 


Commodore 
Commodore 
Commodore 


Commodore 


Commodore 


Commodore 


Commodore 


Strouss - Hirschburg Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Earl Reno......... 


Henry Voss Wall Paper Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., Oscar A. Voss..... Seville 


Weiskopf Wall Paper Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., William Weiskopf...... 


Commodore 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 58.) 
He will also act as general manager and direct 
the buying. The capital stock of the concern has 
been increased from $100,000 to $400,000. 

Martin Schneider has resigned as manager 
of the Seattle, Wash., branch of D. N. & E. Wal- 
ter & Co., and has been succeeded by George P. 
Story. 

The Johnston-Wherry Furniture Co. have 
moved into a new store at Modesto, Calif., 
occupying three large floors, a mezzanine and a 
basement. 

Following a series of meetings attended by 
members of the San Francisco Fair Price Com- 
mission, the Housewives’ League, the Retail Dry 
Goods Association and representatives of the 
United States Attorney’s office, plans were de- 
cided upon for retail store policies to be followed 
first by merchants in Greater San Francisco and 
later throughout the entire West. These were 
placed into effect on June 15, and include an 
economy campaign, in which merchants suggest 
the buying of sensible articles and only those 
urgently needed. The selling staff of the various 
stores is urged to give proper and economical ad- 
vice in the matter of purchases and will be 
addressed from time to time on this subject by 
able speakers. Merchants have been advised to 
scale down purchases for 1921 to,the lowest pos- 
sible margin and they are asked to instruct buyers 
to curtail orders, even though already placed. 

The Washington State Retailers’ Association 
has been organized and incorporated, and head- 
quarters have been established at Spokane. The 
trustees and officers are: President, George A. 
Phillips, of the Palace store, Spokane; first vice- 
president, Bruce C. Beck, manager of the Bon 
Marche, Seattle; second vice-president, Frank 
Cardwell, of J. N. Cardwell & Sons, Pomeroy; 
secretary, Z. Y. Coleman, of the Toppenish 
Trading Co., Toppenish, and treasurer, C. W. 
Rhodes, of Rhodes Bros., Tacoma. The annual 
meeting will be held each year in March. 

The first meeting of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association held on the Pacific Coast took 
place at San Francisco, June 2 and 3, and was 
not only attended by representative business men 
from all parts of this country, but by a party of 
twenty British merchants touring the United 
States to secure ideas in regard to business condi- 
tions and merchandising methods. The chiet 
discussions concerned the Lever Act, present-day 
financial problems of merchants, profiteering, and 


the training of workers. Resolutions were passea 
condemning such measures as the McNary cost- 
marking bill, approving the thrift campaign, urg- 
ing a revision of the revenue law, recommending 
a policy of economy in the affairs of the nation, 
favoring the formation of an international con- 
ference of retail distributive interests, and recom- 
mending a publicity campaign to inform the pub- 
lic of the services of the retailer. 

Following the national meeting, the annual 
convention of the California Retail Dry Goods 
Association was held, and this took the form of 
a reorganization meeting. President Irving H. 
Kahn stated that lack of funds had prevented the 
association from functioning properly during the 
past year and declared that the services of a 
trained organizer and manager were necessary to 
make it a success. Within a few minutes more 
than $8,000 were pledged to make this possible 
for a year, San Francisco merchants leading the 
list with $5,000, Oakland and Los Angeles .each 
pledging $1,000, the balance being made up by 
smaller communities. Officers for the ensuing 
year were chosen as follows: President, W. E. 
Chamberlain, Hamburger’s, Los Angeles; vice- 
president, A. S. Lavenson, H. C. Capwell Co., 
Oakland; secretary, J. M. Schneider, J. W. Rob- 
inson Co., Los Angeles, and treasurer, William 
Marks, Marks Bros., San Francisco. 


T. A. CHuRCH. 


MERICAN furniture manufacturers who 

are in need of unusual and unique cabinet 
hardware would no doubt be interested in the line 
of draw pulls and trimmings made by Cluse, Ltd., 
187 Tottenham Court Road, London, England. 
They have not been selling this line over here, but 
manufacturers are advised to look it over for 
things which can be used to advantage. 


L. ASAM, president of Asam Bros., Inc., 
* is on a six months’ trip around the world, 
via San Francisco and Japan. 

Before his departure he entertained his en- 
tire organization at dinner at the Whitemarsh 
Valley Country Club. On this occasion he was 
presented with a thirty-second degree Masonic 
emblem by his employees. 


SCHUMACHER & CO. have rented the 

¢ store, basement and second floor of the new 

sixteen-story structure to be erected at 58-64 

West Fortieth Street. The building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy about May 1, 1921. 
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NURSERY DESIGNED BY PRINCESS ALICE 





See text on page 71. 
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NOVELTY WEAVES OF MOHAIR TEXTILES 


See text on opposite page. Photos courtesy of L. C. Chase & Co. 











A LITTLE TALK ON MOHAIR FABRICS 


F THE average buyer or decorator was asked 
to name the most durable upholstery fabric, 
he would undoubtedly name mohair; if, on the 
other hand, the same man was called upon to 
name the most luxurious upholstery fabric, his 
reply would be the same, for, strange as it may 
seem, the mohair fabrics of to-day have the repu- 
tation of being the most luxurious textile in the 
market and at the same time the most durable. 

Mohair fabrics are, of course, not a new 
material. As far back as we can remember mo- 
hair textiles were an important material for the 
covering of furniture and for curtains. But some 
of the mohair fabrics we knew intimately thirty 
years ago would hardly be recognized as belong- 
ing to the same family as the fabrics of to-day. 

Thirty years ago one of the most inexpen- 
sive coverings for upholstered furniture was an 
embossed Utrecht velvet or mohair plush. It was 
about twenty-four inches wide, solid color, and 
embossed in a wide variety of patterns, and it 
was employed in combination with bands of silk 
plush. 

At that time also a better quality of mohair 
plush was in common use for the covering of 
railway car seats, and it is perhaps due to the fact 
of its extraordinarily common use that it was 
not considered to possess the esthetic qualities 
necessary for fine decorative work. 

An improvement of style developed in con- 
nection with the use of mohair plush for Pullman 
car upholsterings, but even then the full beauties 
of mohair pile fabrics had not been appreciated, 
and only in the last four or five years has there 
been anything like an equivalent appreciation of 
the esthetic value of this cutstandine textile. 

Mohair materials get both their wearing 
qualities and their beauty of texture from the 
material employed, which is the soft, silky hair 
of the Angora goat, which sometimes grows eight 
inches or more in length. The animal takes its 
name from the town Angora, in Turkey, from 
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which country it has been introduced into South 
Africa and also the United States. 

The very finest grades of Turkish mohair 
are comparable to silk, and it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for the uninitiated to distinguish between a 
very fine Turkish mohair velour and a silk velour 
of similar weight. 

Commercial mohair velours of to-day show 
many modern developments. The embossed 
velour of thirty years ago no longer appears, but 
by a combination of jacquard weaving, of em- 
bossing, of shearing, and subsequent steaming 
and finishing, a great variety of interesting fab- 
rics are produced. Then there are also those 
which in the weaving produce alternate rows of 
cut and uncut pile, as well as*those having ‘the 
pile entirely made up of loops and others in 
which all the loops are cut. None of these vari- 
ous operations, by means of which a great variety 
of surfaces are produced, detract in any sense 
from the wearing quality of the material em- 
ployed. 

Mohair furniture coverings invariably out- 
wear the under upholstering, and there are rec- 
ords of railway-coach seats surviving constant 
use for periods of eighteen to twenty-five years. 

Of the illustrations we show, Fig. 1 is a 
straight jacquard production. It has an allover 
frizé surface; that is to say, none of the loops is 
cut and the pattern is formed by jacquard ma- 
nipulation, the loop pile appearing in contrast to 
a background of plain weave. By submitting 
this fabric to a shearing process which would 
cut the loops, the same pattern would appear as a 
plush surface on a plain backgrcund. 

Fig. 2 is a combination of cut and uncut pile, 
the pattern of squares is defined by lines of un- 
cut pile, while the balance of the surface is com- 
posed of cut ends forming a close upstanding 
plush surface. This effect is produced by sub- 
mitting the fabric to an embossing process with 
rollers carrying the desired pattern. These press 








down the pile, previously sized, against the back- 
ground, and the sizing holds the fibers securely 
in the position that the rollers have given them. 
The fabric is then sheared so that all the up- 
standing fibers not having been affected by the 
rollers are given a light cut which removes the 
tops of the loops and creates a plush surface. 
After this the fabric is steamed, which releases 
the pattern that has been pressed down by the 
embossing roller from the sizing, causing it to 
stand up straight where it forms a pile pattern 
slightly in relief, but with the loops still uncut. 

Fig. 3 is the result of having first been 
pressed by the rollers in stripes, the unembossed 
pile being sheared, the embossed stripes being 
steamed into an upright position, and they in turn 
being sheared so as to remove the loops, but the 
depth of each shearing cut has been regulated so 
that one set of stripes is considerably lower in 
pile than the other. 

Fig. 4 is similar in production to Fig. 3, with 
the exception that the embossing has taken the 
form of a pattern instead of stripes. A shot ef- 
fect is produced in the background by the use of 
a contrasting warp which, showing through the 
pile, gives an iridescence to the fabric. 

Fig. 5 shows.a figured pattern due to print- 
ing. The surface of the ground is composed of 
alternating rows of cut and uncut pile. 

Fig. 6 is a larger illustration of the same 
fabric showing the design, which closely re- 
sembles tapestry. 

Fig. 7 is formed of alternating stripes of cut 
and uncut pile, produced by the same method as 
described for Fig. 2. 

Fig. 8 shows a figure produced by embossing, 
shearing and steaming, after the same method as 
Fig. 3. 

Fig. 9 shows stripes of cut pile alternating 
with stripes of plain background weave in a con- 
trasting color, which carry a small pattern com- 
posed of uncut loops. 

A panne effect is produced on the plain plush 
by steaming and running through finishing roll- 
ers, which lay the pile flat. 

There are also combinations of mohair and 
worsted, mohair and cotton, and mohair and silk, 
which benefit by the contrast of pile represented 
by the two different materials. 

In the very fine grades of plain mohair 
plushes, particularly in the dark shades, one often 
notices a sort of smoky effect or a bluish bloom, 
making it appear as if the fabric were dusty. 





This is due to the ends of the upright hair, the 
dye appears only on the sides of the hair, while 
the ends of the same are in reality minute tubes, 
too small for the eye to see, but their volume 
creates a difference in color caused by seeing 
only the ends of the hair. 





METROPOLITAN UPHOLSTERY WEEK. 
HE Upholstery Buyers’ Association have ar- 
ranged to feature the second annual Fall 
sale of drapery fabrics and lace curtains in the 
week beginning September 13. This week will, 
therefore, be observed throughout the metropoli- 
tan district as a week of special display, special 
advertising, and in some instances special sales. 
The Upholstery Buyers’ Association has ac- 
complished many things since their organization 
several years ago, and their effort to establish 
Spring and Fall display weeks to promote the 
sale of upholstery goods, lace curtains, and kin- 
dred lines, is a movement in the direction of put- 
ting the upholstery industry in a larger measure 
before the public eye. There have been for many 
years definite season openings for different lines 
of merchandise. There are furniture sales, white 
goods sales, china sales, silk sales, all of which 
have been founded upon the theory of price re- 
ductions. 

It is thought of the Upholstery Buyers’ As- 
sociation that drapery materials and kindred 
articles possess so many style features that by 
judicious advertising, and by co-operative effort, 
the upholstery department in each store of the 
metropolitan district can be made a center of 
shopping interest at a definite season. The 
scheme was tried out in an experimental way last 
Fall, dividing the interest by holding a lace-cur- 
tain week in September, and a drapery and up- 
holstery fabric week in October. A large number 
of the New York and Brooklyn stores partici- 
pated, and very definite and satisfyine results 
were achieved. It is thought that this year still 
better results can be secured by concentrating 
on a single week, and by selecting Monday, Sep- 
tember 13, the week which follows Labor Day 
week, .liberal advertising and window space 
should be possible. It remains, however, for the 
department stores to make the feature a success, 
and we have been asked to urge upon the uphol- 
stery buyers of the metropolitan district the dis- 
tinct advantage that will accrue from a general 
participation in this opening. 
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HOME BETTERMENT IN THE FAR WEST 


FEW years ago, stimulated by the propa- 

ganda of the National Association of Deco- 
rative Arts and Industries, a few men got to- 
gether in San Francisco and started a movement 
that has been a great influence. These men were: 
L. F. Breuner, of the John Breuner Co.; G. A. 
Lenoir, of Bare Bros. ; H. A. Sax, of the Sterling 
Furniture Co.; W. M. Stevenson, of W. & J. 
Sloane; Clarence Walter, of the D. N. & E. Wal- 
ter Co.; Gustave Lachman, of Lachman Bros.; 
W. A. Barker, of Barker Bros.; Mr. Catts, of 
Lauxen & Catts; H. K. Jackson, of the Jackson 
Furniture Co., and Isaac Friedman, of M. 
Friedman & Co. 

The associ- 
ation was called 
the Retail Fur- 
niture Associa- 
tion of Cali- 
fornia, and with 
the association 
decorators, 
manufacturing 
upholsterers and 
upholstery men 
were affiliated 
through conference committees. The object of the 
association was to stimulate business and to do 
this through the presentation of better furniture, 
better furnishings, better displays and publicity. 

Some idea of what they meant by publicity 
could be had from a glance at the eight-page 
supplement run by the San Francisco Chronicle 
in its Sunday edition of February 11, 1917. It 
had eight pages devoted entirely to the subject 
of interiors, and aroused a very great deal of in- 
terest. Many other newspapers co-operated and 
ran similar pages. 

The week of February 11 was given over to 
boosting for better furnishings. 





Prizes were 
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given for the best window displays, with the re- 
sult that automobile parties by the hundreds took 
in the city by night, visiting the various window 
shows. 

From the beginning, A. L. Crane was the 
guiding spirit—a sort of executive secretary. Mr. 
Crane is still interested in the subject although 
actively engaged in business as a member of the 
Western Jobbing & Trading Co., of Los Angeles. 

His theory was that on the California coast, 
as well as elsewhere, the trade had in the past 
appealed to the public only on “price,” and he 
urged that with quality, character and_ style 
properly pre- 
sented, a very 
materialincrease 
in sales would 
result. 

“A woman,” 
said Mr. Crane, 
“will pay $100 
for a gown will- 
ingly and yet 
hesitate over $15 
for a chair, and 
the reason is 
obvious. She has not been properly appealed to. 
She-has not been approached with the psychology 
of furnishings. Price alone seemed the only sell- 
ing point in the mind of the merchant. The 
dealer should feel a moral responsibility in seeing 
his product not only well made and properly 
styled, but rightly placed in the home; mere sell- 
ing is not sufficient ; the selling must be right, and 
if made right, results would encourage rather 
than discourage further purchases. 

“Tf,” he continued, “our sales in furnishings 
are limited, it is because we do not make things 
sufficiently attractive. Mr. Jackway, of the Uni- 
versity of California, is at present conducting a 











series of lectures along this line of thought. 
Modistes educate women to a love of the beauti- 
ful and expensive in dress. They have given 
fashion shows; they have had co-operation from 
clever actresses; they have kept up an uninter- 
rupted and continuous propaganda, and they 
have succeeded in arousing in the woman a firmly 
fixed love of the beautiful in dress. We can do 
the same thing in our line, but it will take work.” 

At the outstart, the members of the Cali- 
fornia Association were assessed $50 apiece, but 
now they are paying more like $200 a month, and 
units have been established in various cities—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland. They had 
a convention last month which was attended by 
two hundred dealers. 

A convention is held every six months, and 
the next will be held at Stockton. 

What they-have done other states and cities 
can do. They are always anxious to help the 
little fellow who could sell twice as much if he 
only arranged his merchandise with care and 
tact. 

The association is now about to hold a con- 
test and will offer valuable prizes for the best 
laid-out salesfloor, and they hope it will encourage 
more attractive showrooms. 

The Fashion Show of 1917 was a great suc- 
cess. It gave over a week to the presentation of 
fashions in furniture and furnishings. Their idea 
is to give these shows once every six months. 
The reason they haven’t been given more fre- 
quently during the past is because of the war and 
its interruptions. 

“We approve most heartily,” said Mr. Crane 
recently, “of the various activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Decorative Arts and Indus- 
tries, and especially of their endeavors to 
establish out-of-town chapters for the stimula- 
tion of trade conditions locally. We have worked 
along this same idea ourselves and we have im- 
proved conditions wonderfully. 

“Even in our relations with the wholesale 
trade of our city, we have found that our associa- 
tion has paved the way to a better understanding. 
When we have any differences with the whole- 
salers, we invite them to our conferences, and the 
results are always satisfactory.” 


ERANDA cushions and couch-hammock pil- 

lows made of waterproof material are a 
good Summer suggestion for the upholstery 
Suyer. , Cushions.made of leather substitute rep- 
resent a.seasonable sales feature. 
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VALLENTINE—LeRoy L. Vallentine, of F. J. 
Emmerich & Co., is visiting the wall-paper mills 
of England and France to select new patterns for 
the coming season. 

Lioyp—Mrs. Shirley Lloyd and Llewellyn 
Lloyd, of the W. H. S. Lloyd Co., are making 
their annual visit to the Sanderson wall-paper 
factory in England. They sailed from New York 
on June 19. 

WiLpeE—Walter J. Wilde has been appointed 
American selling agent for Henry Beuttell & 
Sons since the return to England of H. Digby 
Beuttell. Mr. Wilde has for some years repre- 
sented Henry Beuttell & Sons on the road, show- 
ing their fabrics for Lee Behrens & Co. 


Beck—Joseph M. Beck recently celebrated 
his twentieth year with the Palmer & Embury 
Mfg. Co. He is well known to the fine furniture 
trade throughout the country. 


LercH—H. J. Lerch and Mrs. Lerch sailed 
for Europe on June 17, to be gone about eight 
weeks, visiting England, France and Belgium. 
Mr. Lerch is upholstery buyer for John Wana- 
maker, New York. 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie, of Alex. 
Jamieson & Co., arrived on the Kaiserin on Mon- 
day, July 12. 

CarTER—E. C. Carter Jr., of E. C. Carter & 
Son, is on a second 1920 trip to Europe. He 
plans to remain abroad until September. 





Stmmons—E. J. Simmons, formerly repre- 
sentative of Sanger Bros. in the New York mar- 
ket, is now upholstery and carpet buyer for J. B. 
Mosby & Co., Richmond, Va. 

E1swatp—G. H. Eiswald has been elected 
a director and vice-president of Sidney Blumen- 
‘hal & Co., Inc., owners and operators of the 
Shelton Looms. Mr. Eiswald previously was 
president of the Charles William Stores. 

E.tiott—John Elliott, of Alex. Jamieson & 
Co., returned from Europe on the /mperator, ar- 
riving here Monday, July 12. 

Macutre—Joseph S. Maguire will now rep- 
resent Brooks Brothers Co. over the Middle West 
territory. For the present he will travel from 
the mill, and later on will locate in Chicago, with 
an office in one of the State Street buildings. 

Dawson—William J. Dawson, who will be 
recalled by the trade for his connection with the 


(Continued on page 89.) 
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BIG GET-TOGETHER OF THE WALL- 
PAPER TRAVELERS. 
beer first annual dinner of the Wall-Paper 

Travelers’ Association will be held at the 
Advertising Club on the evening of July 22, at 
eight. It will be preceded by a business meet- 
ing for the adoption of a constitution and elec- 
tion of officers. 

Mr. Runk is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, and expects a liberal attendance. 
Already the membership has reached above two 
hundred, which is a remarkable showing. 

The evening promises to be exceedingly in- 
teresting, with special feature movie show, four- 
piece orchestra, and one or two notable speakers. 
It is the first real get-together of the traveling 
men. Lewis Chase will preside as toastmaster. 

The headquarters of the association is 47 
East Twenty-fifth Street. 





THE ASSOCIATION FIELD DAY. 

HE Upholstery Association of America, fol- 

lowing its custom in previous years, has 
planned to hold a field day early in August. The 
place selected by a committee, of which Harold 
W. Burton is chairman, is Duer’s, Whitestone 
Landing, L. I., the same location as last: year. 

An innovation is made this year by selecting 
a day in the middle of the week in preference to 
Saturday. The usual quota of field sports will 
be provided, and the main feature will be a base- 
ball game between teams representative of the 
wholesale and retail upholstery trades. 

Transportation to and from the grounds will 
be furnished by a boat from foot of East Thirty- 
first Street, at twelve noon, on Wednesday, 
August 11. A full course shore dinner will be 
furnished at the grounds, and every effort will 
be made by a large committee to make the event 
a complete success. 


HE increased business of Stroheim & Ro- 

mann has made it necessary to rearrange 
their entire floor plan. This move will make each 
department more spacious, as well as creating one 
of the most perfectly appointed showrooms in 
the trade. 
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FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES HERE ON 
VISIT. 

ECAUSE of the present and prospective 

shortage of goods with which to fill orders 
in the drapery department of Claflin’s, Inc., the 
manager, Mr. Huson, is now comerring witu kK. 
\v. Paulding, of Nottingham, England, and 5S. 
Dryfoos, of Paris, foreign representatives in 
these territories for Claflin’s. It is the purpose 
of the head of this department to familiarize these 
foreign representatives with the peculiar require- 
ments of the department so that they can all work 
in harmony in the buying of goods called for by 
the rapidly increasing sales of this department. 
Mr. Paulding and M. Dryfoos arrived on the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Saturday, July 1. 


THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW. 

HE illustration shown below represents one 
of the stations in the lodge room of Law- 
rence Lodge, B. P. O. E., Lawrence, Mass. 
The furnishing of the stations was done by the 
Reid & Hughes Co., the draperies being made of 
purple Buckingham velours, box pleated with 
double fullness, the valances of the same material 
being decorated with gilt galloon and embroid- 
ered. The six windows in the room, which is 36 x 
36 feet, were draped with the same material, hav- 
ing cream satin lining and being hung on French 

heading rings with traverse pulleys and cords. 
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SHOWN AT THE GRAND RAPIDS MARKET 




















r THE first ten days of the midsummer sea- 
son of the Grand Rapids Furniture Market, 
with 1,300 buyers present to that time, there had 
been more first-time buyers in the market than 
in any other season in the history of the local 
market, and there was a larger percentage of 
buyers from small towns—towns from 25,000 
down to 5,000 population—than ever before. 
Which merely means that the small-town buyer 
believed that he would stand a better show of 
being well cared for than during the past twelve 
or eighteen months. 

And he guessed right. Buyers in the large 
centers bought “terrifically” during the past year, 
in season and out of season, and they still have 
orders on the manufacturers’ books undelivered, 
but assured of delivery within a few weeks. So 
it is that the small buyer is now in line for de- 
livery in the near future, and he is having his 
innings in the Grand Rapids market. 

Six months ago most of the orders were 
taken here “for delivery six months hence,” and 
in many cases worse than that. Now the big 
manufacturers are rarely booking for less than 
September 1. That does not mean that many of 
them are up to the last page on their order books 
—not yet—but that shipping conditions are much 
improved and production is now more efficient 
than it was six months ago. Conditions point to 
a busy time with manufacturers during the next 
six months. Even then salesmen will not have 
to hurry over their territories for orders to keep 
the factories busy. 

Prices are still plenty high enough to suit the 
most liberal buyer, and while advances are not 
anticipated, there is no reason for believing that 
there will be any easing up during the coming six 
months. Oak prices have taken a radical slump 
since this market opened, but that will not affect 
prices cuoted during this season. However, oak 
is not cutting any noticeable figure in the Grand 
Rapids market this season, but may return stron 
next Winter. Walnut is still shown in the old 
oak lines. 

For those buyers interested in interior deco- 
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Descriptions of New and Interesting Items Ob- 


served by Our Special Correspondent. 


R SEEN IN THE GRAND ji {/ 
@) RAPIDS MARKET 





rating lines of a fine grade the Grand Rapids 
market showed even greater improvement this 
season than during last Winter season. Buyers 
do not look for cheap grades in that line and they 
do not find any. 

The volume of fine upholstery and so-called 
interior decorative pieces went this season to the 
buyers who sell to homes in the smaller towns 
and in those towns where there has been much 
building of homes of the $7,000 to $10,000 class. 
It is a fact that there have been ten times as 
many homes of that class built of late than of the 
class above the quoted figures. People building 
those homes, statistics indicate, are those with 
owners whose salaries have jumped in the last 
two years from $2,000 and $3,000 to $5,000 and 
$6,000 a year. They have suddenlv acquired a 
taste for fine furniture, as well as automobiles, 
and into these homes dealers are placing millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods. Prices seem to cut 
no figure with the buyers; they know where they 
can place the goods as soon as they can get them. 
Living-rooms are getting preferred attention 
from the buyers this season, which means much 
upholstered goods, lamps, fine odd pieces and 
handsome tables. 

To go into detail as to the many new things 
—and next season, we are told, the wealth of new 
goods will beat any season in Grand Rapids fur- 
niture history—would be a long story, and we 
have selected from the market but a few to men- 
tion. 

The one “best bet” among antique furniture 
was an Italian Sixteenth Century console and 
mirror with two chairs. (Furniture Studios, 
Grand Rapids.) The console is of carved wal- 
nut, rectangular, length 54 inches, width 20 
inches; molded top, dental rim and base sup- 
ported on shaped feet with carved line inclosing 
decoration. It has two carved and polychromed 
brackets at ends of drawers, carved and poly- 
chromed ornaments between drawers; flat sunken 
pilasters at ends, decorated in sgraffito, display- 
ing jardiniéres holding scrolled leafage and 
husks. A central panel decoration depicts an old 








knight holding a banner. This decoration is very 
quaint and antique. Twist columns flank either 
side supporting carved and polychromed arch. A 
moulded door has panels with central cartouche 
decoration in polychrome and gold. 

The mirror is also of the Sixteenth Century 
period, of walnut and polychrome. The frame 
is deeply moulded, enclosed with shaped and 
carved border of scrolls and half figures. The 
whole is beautifully treated in polychrome and 
gold, a decided antique piece. It stands fifty 
inches high. 

With the above go two chairs of walnut, 
carved and polychromed, and historically correct 
with the setting. They have high backs, termi- 
hating in curious leaf finals, turned front legs 
with decorations, moulded stretchers, seats and 
backs upholstered in rich old-toned tapestry, 
trimmed with large antique brass nails. 

The same company showed a magnificent 
davenport table that attracted considerable at- 
tention. It is sixty-six inches long and twenty- 
two inches wide, decorated in polychrome and 
sgraffito, and, of course, is walnut. It is of the 
Italian Renaissance, and is a fine companion piece 
with the pieces just mentioned. 

The offering in art lamps was larger than 
in any previous season here, lamps increasing in 
large numbers every season. Admittedly the 
most elegant thing on exhibit here was the one 
illustrated herewith. It is a junior height, with 
elaborate base with urn effect at the top, with 
polychrome, hand-wrought flowers in the urn 
showing well just below the shade. The base is 


finished in gold leaf, antique and polychromed. 
The shade is of gold cloth, lining of rose silk, and 

















Grouping of novelties, from Marshall Field & Co. 





interlining of champagne. Hand-made French 
flowers surmount the shade. The shade has 
a fringe four inches deep of gold bullion. The 
unusual feature of the lamp is the idea of com- 
bining wrought iron and wood in the stick. The 
soft polychrome in the flowers is carried out in 
the soft silk colors in the shade. The same colors 
are reproduced in the polychrome finish of the 
base. The base is unusual in delicacy of carving 
and slenderness and fine proportions. (Art Lamp 
Co., Chicago.) 

As a sample of mere decoration was a fruit 
bowl and two candlesticks. (Marshall Field & 
Co.) The bowl and sticks are of plaster cement 
center, metalized with gold and polychrome fin- 
ish, for buffet in the home or in a club dining- 
room. The bowl is ten inches high and sixteen 
inches wide. The sticks are fourteen inches high 
with a base of six inches. Delft blue candles are 
used, harmonizing with the delft in the three 
pieces. The prevailing colors of the ensemble 
are blue, gold, red and green, the last two colors 
being but slightly used. The bowl is filled with 
fruit made of a rubberized composition with a 
cotton center. 

Among upholstered pieces a davenport was 
conspicuous, Empire period, luxurious and beau- 
tiful; upholstered in French brocaded velvet, 
gold background, with a fine silk figure in golden 
tone, for a living-room or drawing-room. It has 
full length single cushion, with a roll at either 
end; brocaded silk velvet background of plum, 
figured in gold, rose, and a suggestion of green. 
Three loose cushions, twenty inches square, 
match the large cushion. H. J. DANIELS. 





ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD. 

HE above is the name of a new firm of 

manufacturers’ selling agents, which is lo- 
cated in the Mills & Gibb Building, Room 1404, 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The three members of the firm are all well 
known to the upholstery trade. Walter E. 
Rosenthal was the founder and selling member 
of J. W. Barber & Co. and the Bennett & Aspden 
Co., retiring from those concerns last January. 

Norman Findlay has been the vice-president 
of John Darling & Co., covering Boston, New 
York and Washington, as well as European 
buyer. 

Wallace J. McDonald has been with John 
Darling & Co. for over twenty years, being one 
of the directors of the company. He traveled 
the Middle West from Pittsburgh to Kansas City. 
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THOMAS J. KEON. 


OBITUARY 





THOMAS J. KEON. 

HOMAS J. KEON died of appendicitis at 

his. home, Germantown, Pa., on June 25. 
Mr. Keon was fifty-four years of age, and had 
for the past ten years been a member of the firm 
of Pollitz, LeFort & Keon, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Keon began his business career under 
the late Homer LeBoutillier, Philadelphia, and in 
1900 became assistant to Warren R. Gregg, then 
buyer for John Wanamaker. For several years 
from 1907 he represented Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York manufacturers as a selling agent. 
He became a member of the firm of Pollitz, Le- 
Fort & Keon in 1910, on the retirement of Mr. 
Kaufman. The deceased was prominent in trade 
organizations and popular both as salesman and 
manufacturer. He leaves a widow and son, Har- 
ris Keon, who was a member of the graduating 
class in June of the Bordentown Military 
Academy. 

Funeral services for Mr. Keon were held on 
June 29. 


WILLIS M. BOUTWELL. 


ILLIS M. BOUTWELL died suddenly of 

heart disease, on June 28, at his home at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mr. Boutwell was sixty- 
three years old, and previous to his retirement, 
due to ill health, in April, 1919, he was senior 
member of the firm of Boutwell, Fairclough & 
Gold, now Fairclough & Gold, Inc. He was en- 
gaged in the upholstery trade as manufacturer 
and converter virtually all of his life. His wife 
died about a year ago, and he is survived by a 
brother and sister. Mr. Boutwell was born in 
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New Hampshire. The funeral services were held 
from his home at Wellesley Hills. 


MARIE CELIA BOMANN. 
HE sympathy of the trade is extended to 
Geo. A. Bomann, of J. H. Thorp & Co., in 
the death of his wife, which occurred June 16. 
Mrs. Bomann had been an invalid for some time. 
The funeral services were held at the Bomann 


home, Plainfield, N. J., Saturday, June 19. 
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upholstery departments of Abraham & Straus 
and B. Altman & Co., is now representing E. C. 
Miller & Co., Inc., who are bringing over a re- 
markably interesting stock of Belgian laces, muck 
of which is applicable for fine curtains, table 
scarfs, etc. 


ALpEr—Robert Alder, of Billwiller Bros., 
lace-curtain and curtain-fabric department, is in 
Europe in the interest of the firm, and is not ex- 
pected back until the end of August. 


CoyLe—In order to properly care for their 
rapidly increasing business on the Pacific Coast, 
S. W. Heim & Co. have placed the selling of their 








decorative laces with T. P. Coyle, who will show 
a complete sample line in the Merchants’ N@- 
tional Bank Building, San Francisco. 


Lamssaci—J. E. Lamsbach, of the Empire 
Carpet Co., recently returned from a short trip 
through the Middle West. 

Meyer—Fred Meyer, who has been man- 
ager and buyer for the Wolf & Dessauer Store, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., on July 1 became general 
manager for the Kirschkraft Draperies Corp., 
Sturgis, Mich. 

WarreEN—George B. Warren, department 
manager with the Steele-Myers Co., will succeed 
Fred Meyer at the Wolf & Dessauer store. Mr. 
Warren has built up a very fine department dur- 
ing the two and a half years that he has been 
with the Steele-Myers Co., buying draperies, rugs 
and furniture, and making a specialty of com- 
plete interior decorating and furnishing. 

Ex.iis—Charles W. Ellis, of the Gould-Mer- 
sereau Co., and’ Mrs. Ellis have just returned 
from an automobile trip to Buffalo, which was 
the former home of Mrs. Ellis. The trip was 
made along the New York Central route, and 
Mr. Ellis took advantage of his passage through 
the cities along the line to meet many trade 
friends. 

Howre—George O. Howe has been spending 
a vacation in the vicinity of his old home in Ver- 
mont. 


SCHLESINGER, INC., 

¢ of furniture and lamps, are now occupy- 

ing the entire second floor of the building at 251 

West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. This 

location is just across the way from their old 
quarters and from the Pennsylvania terminal. 


manufacturers 
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CONTRACT SALESMAN WANTED.—We have an 
excellent opening for a salesman capable of handling 
high-grade contract trade. Only those with a record of 
successful operation will be considered. Address Rora- 
baugh-Brown D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WORKROOM SUPERINTENDENT WANTED.— 
Permanent position for capable all-around workroom 
executive accustomed to high-grade and medium deco- 
rative work. State qualifications and references. Ad- 
dress Rorabaugh-Brown D. G. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
SALESMAN, with fifteen years’ acquaintance among 
the upholstery and drapery buyers in New England, 
New York State and Pennsylvania, would like to con- 
nect with good house selling this trade. Address “L,” 
P. O. Box 494, New Britain, Conn. 
FURNITURE DESIGNER.—A nationally known New 
York City furniture and decorating establishment 
offers an unusual opportunity to a highly trained, ex- 
perienced designer, capable of planning complete in- 
teriors with architectural and furniture detail, sketching 
the same both in color and for working drawings; give 
full details of training and experience, which will be 
held in confidence. Address “E. U.,” Box 5, Station F. 
New York City. 







WANTED-—An experienced manager of our upholstery 

business. One with ability required. Address Lans- 
burgh’s Interior Decorating Co., 1756 M Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WANTED—AN AGENCY for the sale of furniture, 

draperies, rugs, tapestry fabrics and upholstery sup- 
plies in any city, by a reliable man with twenty years’ 
experience in the manufacture and sale of furniture. 
Can offer best of references and securities. Write J. P. 
Horwitz, 64 Nassau Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED, AT ONCE, assistant manager of carpet 

and drapery departments. Practical knowledge of 
workrooms and buying necessary. Permanent position. 
Address French & Bassett Co., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—A drapery workroom foreman, one who 

has had experience in cutting and overseeing high- 
class work; also carpet layer of experience. Refer- 
ences. Hardy Furniture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


WANTED—DRAPERY FOREMAN who can take 

charge of high-class workroom for exclusive deco- 
rator’s shop. Address Warfield Shops, 399 North 
Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Experienced retail salesman for rugs and 

carpets. One familiar with most lines of domestic 
rugs, also required to call on prospects. Steady and 
good position. Give experience, style of business 
handled. Address Chas. B. Rattermann & Bro., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


SOL COHEN, of Providence, R. I., requires expert 

wall-paper salesmen, single preferred, who are willing 
to work in Providence. Apply by letter, stating experi- 
ence and salary expected, addressing same to Sol Cohen, 
care of the Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 


WANTED—A PARTNER who is a first-class uphol- 

sterer, no apprentices, in a well-established business; 
$1,000 buys a 50 per cent. interest, and you have the 
option to buy me out entirely. Reasons for wanting 
partner is I have other business. to attend to. Address 
Bodey Upholstering Co., El Paso, Texas. 


WANTED—Small second-hand hair picker, suitable to 
move to work, if possible. Address W. L. Forman, 
City Island, N. Y. City. 


WANTED—One 36-inch power cutter and border split- 
ter for making sample books. Address Midwest Wall 
Paper Co., 1024 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


DECORATORS can dispose of their discontinued 
samples by addressing Comac Mills, 212 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMAN, visiting South Atlantic and Gulf States, 

to handle a well established line of shade rollers on 
commission basis. Address “American,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SELLING AGENT for the Middle West would like to 

represent a good account. Salary or commission. 
Address “Detroit,” care The Upholsterer and Interior 
Decorator. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR wants designer. Must be 
capable of planning interiors complete with architec- 

tural and furniture detail, and also must be first class in 

color work. Apply Schachne Studios, Dayton, Ohio. 


DETROIT DECORATOR.—Man to take full charge 
of drapery and upholstering workroom. One who is 
thoroughly familiar with the department in all its 


branches. $60 a week to start. Excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Address “Opportunity,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED WALL-PAPER SALESMAN de- 

sires position either wholesale or department store. 
Capable and trustworthy. Address “S. M.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE SALESMAN, of proven 

ability and long experience, wants a position with a 
progressive firm catering only to the finest trade; would 
prefer an executive position. Am thoroughly familiar 
with all branches of the business, draperies, furniture, 
floor covering, lighting fixtures, etc., etc. Address 
“Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
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